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WANTED.—BY MARRIED MAN CHARGE OF 
1 country place as care-taker or gardener. Exper- 
ienced in care of lawns. Address No. 83, this Office. 


ANTED.—AN INTELLIGENT YOUNG 
woman as mother’s helper. Apply or write 6705 
Cresheim Road, Germantown, Pa. 


WANTED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 

vate secretary. Kemington operator, or travel- 
ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 
Address A. D. FEATHERSTONE, 21 N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Ma. 


FPRIEN DS FROM A DISTANCE, WHO EXPECT 

to attend Yearly Meeting, can be accommodated 
with rooms and board at a moderate rate,in a Friends’ 
family, by applying at an early date to H. E. GREEN, 
1707 Mt. Vernon Street. 


OARDING.—THE CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 
keeping Association has now one vacancy. For 
particulars add:ess E. H. S., 140 N. rsth Street, Phila. 


OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIEND’S FAMILY 
on farm near Conshoha ken. For further particu- 
lars address S.,1800 Spring Mill Ave.,Conshohocken, Pa. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


URNISHED house at Gwynedd, Pa. 18 miles from 
Philadelphia. House contains six bed rooms. bath 
room, hot and cold water library, large porch, dining 
room, and two kitchens. Five acres of ground, large 
lawn with shade, good truck patch and orchard, the pro- 
duce of which tenant may enjoy ; also, if desired, cow 
and chickens. Stabling for four horses and cow. The 
house is finely situated with extended views and good 
air. Will be rented on reasonable terms from Sixth 
month 1 to Ninth month 30, ora little later if desired. 
Photographs furnished. Address or apply 
ARTHUR H. JENKINS, tc24 Race St., Phila. 


OR RENT.—AT SWARTHMORE, PA., 
a large stone mansion on the hill from June to 
September. Completely furnished, #]] conveniences, 
gas range, Springfield water, 140 feet of porch, 
commanding a fine view. Grounds cared for by 
owner. Tennis court. Stabling for two horses if de- 
sired. ALBERT N. GARRETT, tors Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia; or Box 135, Swarthmore, Pa 


OR RENT.—BY THE MONTH,A FURNISHED 
house in Swarthmore, Yale Avenue, on new trolley 


line. Grounds and shade for children For particulars 
address HENRY KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
PLAIN AND MILLINERY, 
oe SHOEMAKER. 1020 Green St. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD’S 


“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of Peace. 


FANCY 


Telephones. 


Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 
ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


Printing for Associations. 


We do so much of this work that we can offer valuable 
suggestions, and save your bothering with details, be- 
cause we know just how the work ought to be done. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both ’Phones. _Phila., Pa. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


The mountain wind! most spiritual thing of al! 
The wide earth knows ; when, in the sultry time, 
He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime ! 
As if from heaven’s wide-open gates did flow 
Health and refreshment on the world below. 


-Bryant. 

A number of improvements have been made to the Inn 
at Buck Hill Falls. 

The dining room has been enlarged to double the 
capacity of last summer, and another ample chimney 
place provided, a steam heating plant to heat the dining 
room, sitting room and hallsisto beinstalled. A nurses’ 
dining room has been set aside. The porch room has 
been increased ; flag-stone walks in front of the Inn ex- 
tended ; a bright, cheery room has been set aside for 
children’s play-room ; dark rooms for photographers, 
with running water, will be provided; additional and 
improved toilet facilities have been added; a separate 
cottage has been built for the help; a number of the impor 
tant walks have been widened and levelled. 

Accommodations should be engaged ahead for Sixth 
month. The bird classes, mentioned last week, the 
First-day Schoo] Assembly and another interesting feat- 
ure to be announced later, taken in connection with the 
fact that Sixth month is the most delightful of all the 
year in the mountains, lead us to anticipate the Inn will 
be more than filled. 

BUCK HILL FALLS CO, 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cuaries F. Jenkins, President. 


MorGan BuntineG, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Young Friends’ Association 


will hold its regular meeting on Second-day even 
ing, Fourth month 13th, at 8 o'clock. A program 
of unusual interest has been arranged. 


MISS M. E. RICHMOND 
General Secretary of Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity will deliver an address on the 
subject : 


How TO USE THE CHARITIES 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


will speak on the subject : 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
WORLD OF GRAFT 


Carouine F. Comiy, Secretary 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


Send for Catalogue. 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- | 


pares for coll lege. 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars « on epgtention. 


me George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, 508 


} Principals. 


SEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupms or Bots Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like sunenniings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
, Principal, 
Jenkintown, ra. 

CYNTHIA 6. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrR-s, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
“Locust Valley, N v. ¥. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SH 


(Formerly SwaRTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistalite in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TeverHone, PorpLar 29-38 D. 
won 


| No. 


| 
OFPrices: 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 

G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 

929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
133 SoutH Tweirtn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


§623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
(Ambler, Montgomery ( Co., Pa. 


JOH N FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Media, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


REAL ESTATE. 
Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Delaware county, 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE'S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——- 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


IN TELLAGSRS SS. 


| OPEN ALL THE Year Lone Distance TeLernon 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig, 
R. W. Richards. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach 


MicuiGcan Avenue, AtLantic City, N J. 
Every comfort and convenience, including elevator : 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOO! 
THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrrat Avs., Ocgzan City, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open Ati tHe veax 


Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below oth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 
excellent service are dis 


PURE FOOD ses: 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St 


These unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 


Atlantic City, N. J 


skillful preparation, and 


characteristics, 


We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 
J. J. WILLIAMS 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


peculiarly its own. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office. ) 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Ru gs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 


PNAS Ble att ence 4 ta 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XV. 


By halting in our duty, and giving back in the time 
§ . § Ss 


of trial, our hands grow weaker, our spirits get mingled 
with the people, our ears grow dull as to hearing the 
language of the true Shepherd. 


Joun Woo.man. 


From his Journal. 


PATIENCE. 
‘« Ts it raining, little flower ? 
Be glad of rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee, 
"Twill shine again. 
The sky is very black, 'tis true, 
But just behind it shines the blue. 
‘‘Art thou weary, tender heart ? 
Be glad of pain ; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done.’’ 
—-Selected, 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 
JOHN JACKSON. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

THE peaceful, loving atmosphere of the Friendly 
home in which John Jackson grew up caused a natu- 
ral development of his religious and spiritual nature. 
“ He learned simultaneously with the forms of things, 
that there was a venerable power invisible, whose 
presence within himself was nearer, dearer, sweeter 
than any outward thing, being nothing less than the 
Spirit which made all outward things, and was at 
once cherishing and regulative of his inward being. 
... At an early age he was taken by his parents to 
the solemn assembly, where he would see all the 
friends he loved sitting wrapt in a silence that might 
be felt. He soon understood that this was the wor- 
ship ‘in spirit and in truth’ of the Father of them 
all, who was speaking to the inward soul of each, and 
it gave to the voice of God within himself, that he 
could not fail in such circumstances to hear, an au- 
thority he might not else have allowed to it... 
Above all, if reproved by his father or mother for any 
childish aberration from right, or stimulated to any 
good action, he was always referred to a guide in his 
own mind, beyond their authority—obedience to 
which would be conscious rectitude and peace, and 
which they, no less than he, acknowledged to be a 
Master's voice.” 

The memorial prepared by Darby Monthly Meet- 
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ing after his death speaks thus of his childhood and 
youth: “ Throughout life he recurred with gratitude 
to the religious care of his parents. By cheerful sub- 
mission to their wise restraints his tender mind was 
prepared for those religious impressions which he 
testified were coincident with his earlist recollections 
and so memorable that they would be as lasting as 
life. He had learned when very young to repeat that 
beautiful prayer which Jesus taught his disciples, 
and to open his lips with the language, ‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven.’ On one of the ocasions of retire- 
ment which he had been taught were necessary to 
effectual prayer he put this question to himself, 
‘What good can it do me to repeat these words, and 
how shall I be benefited by the use of this prayer?’ 
Though a child, ‘I was,’ said he, ‘ seeking after truth 
and in the silence that followed the inquiry my un- 
derstanding was addressed by a language like this: 
‘“The value of thy prayer depends upon the spirit 
in which it is made.” Oh, the impressions of that 
hour have followed me through life.’ ” 

In the year 1830, when he was a boy of eleven, 
his mother died. She was a woman of remarkable 
piety and energy. As early as 1793 she was one of 
several women who formed an organization for the 
relief of the poor outside the Society of Friends ; this, 
Elizabeth Peabody says, was the first benevolent so- 
ciety organized in America by women. Her death 
was somewhat sudden, taking place when a daughter 
was away from home; but she was aware of its ap- 
proach, and, assembling her husband and children 
around her bed she sent messages to the absent, and 
gave a word of counsel to each one present till she 
came to John; her eyes rested on him lovingly for a 
moment, and then she exclaimed, “ Dear John, the 
Lord is with thee.” 

The separation in the Society of Friends occurred 
in John’s early manhood. The widely-divergent 
views expressed by those who claimed to be inspired 
by God caused doubts to arise in his mind, and for a 
time his faith in imediate revelation was sorely tried. 
To this season of conflict he thus alludes in a letter 
to a Friend: “In commemoration of the goodness 
and care of my heavenly Father do I speak of his ten- 
der dealings with me while in the wilderness, where 
I had wandered to seek an asylum from discourage- 
ments that had presented to my view; I have known 
what it is to be under the influence of those mental 
sufferings that are known only between the soul and 
its Maker. Oh, when I think of the goodness of Him 
whose continued visitations preserved me from fall- 
ing into the gloomy labyrinth of infidelity, it fills my 
heart with gratitude and opens the streams of devo- 
tion there.” 

In the early part of 1832, as narrated by Elizabeth 
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Peabody, two women Friends came from the West, 
one of whom was a preacher, bringing certificates 
from their own monthly meeting to Darby. The 
preacher was Priscilla Cadwallader, and her ministry 
was instrumental in dispelling the mists by which he 
had been enveloped. He requested leave of his father 
to drive the carriage which had been provided to 
convey these Friends to the southern part of New 
Jersey, where they felt called to hold meetings. The 
following extracts from letters that he wrote home 
during this journey give a vivid picture of some of the 
theological differences of those troubled days: 

“ A circumstance a little singular happened at one 
of our meetings a few days since. We had a Friend 
from Port Elizabeth, who went before us to appoint 
the meetings, and when he came to the place of 
which I now speak he was asked if the women 
Friends were the old-fashioned Quakers and ortho- 
dox in doctrine. He told them they were. ‘ Well, 
did they believe in the doctrines of ancient Fox, 
Penn,’ etc.? ‘ Yes, they held the doctrines of ancient 
Friends, —and with this information a meeting was 
speedily procured. Priscilla (who did not know of 
any questions having been raised) was led to speak 
on the subject of salvation by Christ, and that the 
only hope of salvation was through him. But when 
they came to find out that we were ‘ Hicksites’ they 
were surprised at this. We were asked by a respect- 
able man at whose house we lodged, a Baptist, if 
those women preached what was called the Hicksite 
doctrine. We told him they preached the doctrines 
of Friends, and they had been called in derision 
‘Hicksites.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if that is Hicksite doc- 
trine it is good enough for me; but I had understood 
that Mr. Hicks had no belief in a Saviour.’ . . . We 
told him what Elias’s views were on several subjects, 
and he was well satisfied with the explanation.” 

“ Last evening we held the first Friends’ meeting 
that was ever held in this place (Cape Island, New 
Jersey), and many of the people never heard a woman 
or a Friend preach before. One of the ministers, a 
rigid Presbyterian, made all the opposition he could 
to our having a meeting here. He refused to let us 
have a church. I cannot but believe that by 
making this public opposition he did more to collect 
a meeting than could have been done in any other 
way. Our meeting was held in one of the large 


boarding houses; a more convenient place we did 
not want.” 
In a 
speaking of a Methodist presiding elder who had de- 
nounced Elias Hicks in very strong language, and 
declared that eternal torment was too good for him, 


letter to his sister from Cedarville, after 


he writes: “ This kind of language was rather more 
than his congregation could bear, and from that time 
he was forbidden to say anything about Elias Hicks, 
and the zeal of his people has become so much tem- 
pered with charity that they offered their meeting 
house for Priscilla to hold a meeting in! There are 
many others whose sentiments are liberal, and whose 
houses are open to receive all such as declare them- 
selves to be the friends of the gospel. It has been 


our lot to meet with many such in these parts, wher: 
no Friends reside.” 

“ Priscilla tells the people she does not wish 
proselyte them to any one society of people, but her 
mission is to call them away from all sectarian preju- 
dices and traditions of men, to ‘ the Word that is nigh 
unto them, in their heart and in their mouth,’ that 
they may be no longer scattered abroad, as sheep 
without a shepherd, on the barren mountains of an 
empty profession. 

“At Bridgeton we made application to a Presby- 
terian for a house to hold a meeting in. He hesi- 
tated; was afraid we were Hicksites. I told him we 
were not ashamed to acknowledge that we held the 
doctrines advocated by Elias Hicks, though we did 
not call ourselves by that name. He told us if we 
held those views he could not give his consent. We 
told him we could have the court house, and invited 
him to lay down his prejudices and come and judge 
for himself. We accordingly put the court house in 
order and had a meeting that evening, and as man) 
people attended as it would conveniently accommo- 
date. 

“ Priscilla’s views are not confined within the 
limits of sectarianism, but to her all denominations oi 
people are equally near and dear, being aware that a 
true follower of the Lamb must have that mark of 
discipleship by which alone they can ever be desig- 
nated, namely, Love one to another.” 

During the period of his life, which followed this 
spiritual awakening, John Jackson wrote many let- 
ters to intimate Friends, mainly filled with his views 
and feelings concerning religious matters and his own 
spiritual experience. These letters were written in 
a fine hand on foolscap, and almost invariably cov- 
ered the entire sheet, excepting the space required 
for the address, for envelopes had not then come into 
use. The language shows that he had absorbed the 
phraseology of the Friends’ books which he had read 
so diligently. Later in life, when his mind had broad- 
ened and his theological opinions had taken definite 
shape, his manner of writing became clear, simple 
and forcible. An extract from a letter written by him 
to Catharine and George Truman, dated Darby, 
Twelfth month 3d, 1834, shows us that as long as 
seventy years ago some Friends were concerned be- 
cause others cared too much for “the artificial re- 
finements of the world.” 

“In the course of my experiences I have often to 
contend with the weaknesses of human nature that 
require the strengthening influence of faith and 
greater dedication to manifested duties to overcome. 
I, too, have had to mourn because the altars of the 
Lord are thrown down, and the image of Baal is still 
worshiped in the groves of Midian. For I have feared 
the customs, the policies, and the artificial refine- 
ments of the world are making unhappy innovations 
upon the simple testimonies of truth as held by t 
Society of Friends, and these things have appeared | 
my mind to call loudly upon all those who have ever 
known the powerful visitations of divine love to con- 
centrate their feelings and affections in the spirit 





prayer, by which they have at times been led into the 
current of devotion and holiest reverence, to stand in 
a state of entire obedience to all the requisitions of 
the divine will. Oh, how I have desired that I may 
be concerned to enquire for myself what is my duty, 
and what part I am required to act, in accelerating 
the universal triumphs of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and in the exercise of that duty, be brought to the 
happy enjoyment and precious experience of the love 
of God, and know its heavenly influences to be such 
around my spirit as to bring me into the possession 
of an inheritance with the faithful and obedient chil- 
dren who are bound together in the unchangeable 
fellowship of love undefiled. . . . 

“ Why, oh, why, should we sacrifice the hopes and 
feelings that stand connected with an eternal world, 
for the petty indulgence of an hour, or the puerile 
amusements of a day? For if the soul is to flourish 
in endless existence how dear and how important 
is the doctrine of its immortality ! ” E. L. 


FRIENDS AS CITIZENS.' 

Tue Friend, in his dealings with himself in his busi- 
ness and his pleasures, is most scrupulous. No one, 
I suppose, more constantly applies to the problems 
of every day the strict test of conscience. The name 
“Quaker” is a synonym for good quality and fair 
measure. To tell the truth, when I see the adver- 
tisements on our bill boards, | am almost tempted to 
wish that Quaker honesty were not quite so notori- 
ous. If only for the pleasure of variety, I should like 
to see pictures of Episcopalian clergymen, with large 
spoons and huge bowls, eating Episcopalian Oats. 

What I say to-day will, therefore, have no refer- 
ence to the standard of personal morality in our So- 
ciety. I wish rathér to discuss the modern Quaker 
in some of his relations to the community. 

It is strange that the Society of Friends, with its 
glorious history, the unsurpassed nobility of its 
teachings, and the personal purity of its members, 
has so little influence on the politics of this Common- 
wealth. To expect Friends absolutely to control the 
situation is absurd. For many years we have ceased 
to overwhelm the State. But we do not have even a 
fair share in its councils—much less that predominant 
influence to which our principles entitle us. Think of 
the few men who are political forces for good in 
Pennsylvania. How few of those few belong to us! 
[s it because the forceful men of the Society do not 
see that they are needed? Can it be that we have 
no men of force—no men worthy of the great prin- 
ciples which we represent? Or are our critics right 
in asserting that true Quakerism is inconsistent with 
the best citizenship? 

Was early Quakerism open to this charge? With 
the end of the seventeenth century—the end of the 
persecution—Quakerism became less aggressive. The 
ntimate contact with outsiders, which had been a 
necessary part of its expansion, gave place to the 
idea of “a peculiar people.” 
emphasis on 


A natural increase of 


peculiarities of dress and language 
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served to widen this gap. 
day lives much 
Quaker doctrine? 


The Society of Friends to- 
within itself. Is this true 

Possibly active effort to 
gain proselytes is not now a distinguishing 
mark of the good Quaker. I'm not so 
sure of this, however. The early history of the So- 
ciety, I should say, warrants a great deal of aggres- 
sive work in this direction, provided it be conducted 
without those aids of which we disapprove. But of 
this I am certain, that Quaker doctrine never gave 
the slightest shadow of an excuse for neglecting ac- 
tive Christian citizenship. 

Parts of “ Painful Sewel’s Ancient Tome” were 
read to us at Westtown. There is a vast difference 
in having things read to you and reading them for 
yourselves—particularly in books like Sewel’s. 
When I read it recently I confess that a good deal of 
it was news to me. I venture to say that a good deal 
of it would be news to you, if you read it with a view 
to finding out just how far good Quaker precedent 
would justify you in active effort to reform the world. 
I believe that there is little chance that any one here 
will go farther than George Fox did. Never before 
was I able to understand why Quakerism spread so 
rapidly. There is no claptrap about Quakerism. Its 
purity and peace are not the usual attendants on suc- 
cessful propaganda. Simplicity in dress, thought and 
speech draws no crowds. Non-swearing is not a 
word with which to conjure. Non-resistance wins no 
popular victories. These are conditions which, at- 
t ched to most religions, would insure their defeat. 
How, then, did Quakerism conquer? 

The indomitable will and energy of its leaders, 
under a gracious Providence, was half the battle. No 
effort was too great. Difficulties were courted. 
Dangers existed to be overcome. To tell George Fox, 
when duty drew him, that he must not visit Lancas- 
ter, insured his presence there that night. Judges, 
who were planning his arrest, were surprised to find 
him calling on them. He was in jail time and time 
again. Undaunted, he began the conversion of the 
magistrates who sent him there. In all England 
there was no more ardent enthusiast 
form. His 


for legal re- 
most earnest efforts were directed to- 
wards securing a change in 
which he was most frequently imprisoned. 
in jail or out, he never hesitated to point 
nesses in the laws of England. 
and his petitions direct to the Lord Protector him- 


those statutes under 
Whether 

out weak- 
He carried his visits 


His faithful care over the magistrates who im- 
. . . ” . 
prisoned him was so unrelaxing that in one instance, 


self. 


at least, they grew weary and tried to let him escape. 
They paroled him with permission to go one mil 
from his jail, with the fond hope that he would dis- 
appear. He had the mile measured, so that he should 
not pass it, and then set about converting all the peo- 
ple within that limit. 
sion in the army. 


They offered him a commis- 
They tried to press him into mili- 
tary service. Finally he was legally and properly re- 
leased. 

The present President of the United 
some slight reputation for tenaci 


But the hero of San Juan Hill seems slight and 


States has 
strenuous- 


y and 


ness, 
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wavering beside the stalwart figure in leathern 
breeches, who, still scarred by the stones thrown by 
the mobs of Doncaster and Tickhill, marches from 
the dungeons of Derby into the prisons of Ulverstone 
and Whetstone, Launceston and Leicester. More 
than once he was beaten into insensibility ; and more 
than once his first words, on recovery of conscious- 
ness, rebuked and converted his assailants. His case 
was no exception. On the accession of James I1., 
fourteen hundred and sixty other Friends were in 
prison because they believed our doctrines too well 
to live a lie. What was the result? The Toleration 
Act of William and Mary. Room had to be made in 
the prisons for real criminals. And freedom of re- 
ligion has still further expanded and extended until 
no country to-day is considered civilized which does 
not permit every sect to worship God in its own 
way. 

We live in a different age. Life is more complex. 
We face some new problems, and, thanks in no small 
measure to George Fox and the early Friends, there 
is no necessity for you and me to go to prison in 
order that those problems may be solved. Perhaps 
that solution would be easier than those now open to 
us. But I cannot help thinking that men like George 
Fox would to-day be found facing the new problems 
and struggling with them as earnestly as ever he did 
of old. You can get no little amusement by imagin- 
ing George Fox a member of your meeting to-day 
and calculating the probable results. His zeal, his 
power would make changes. No longer would 
that meeting be active without inspiration, or in- 
spired without activity. And throughout his strug- 
gles with modern problems we should find as close 
an adherence to what is really meant by Quaker non- 
resistance as he showed when beaten by the sticks 
and stones of the rioters of England. . . 

What are the problems of to-day? They are so 
many and so vital that one hardly knows where to 
begin. I should say that no Friend could give a 
week to the study of the problem of housing the poor 
in our great cities, could walk through the slums and 
examine the tenements, without feeling an earnest 
desire to work in that field. Closely related and as 
profoundly interesting is the provision of amusement 
and recreation which shall supplant the saloon in the 
only possible way—the way by which its merits are 
preserved and its vices avoided. Some of this work, 
especially in the form of boys’ clubs, has been begun 
by members of this Society. Allied with these 
problems is the cleansing and beautifying of cities 
with the resulting lessons and charms to city dwell- 
ers, and the wise granting of municipal franchises for 
rapid transit, which shall make cities of the country 
and country of cities. I cannot begin to name all the 
questions to which Friends of to-day should give 
their earnest attention. Once investigated, no spur 
will be needed for our enthusiasm. They are too 
vital to ourselves and to our fellows. 

The words that I have spoken have been worse 
than wasted, if I have not made clear to you that the 
solution of every problem I have mentioned is inex- 


| the enactment, of laws should be our aim 





tricably bound up with good citizenship. You can- 
not destroy the tenement and the saloon, and estab- 
lish clean and beautiful and comfortable cities with- 
out clean politics. To-day the enforcement, and not 
We can- 
not have proper enforcement by improper men 
While bad men run conferences and primaries, and 
good men stay at home and wonder why the country 
is going to the dogs, we shall continue to have scoun- 
drels in office. “ But George Fox never attended a 
primary,” says some one. That’s true. I don’t be- 
lieve he ever did. There weren’t any. He never 
voted. Neither he nor his followers had a vote. But 
he never neglected an opportunity to improve the 
condition of the people. His constant letters and 
visits to magistrates, to Cromwell, to Charles II., and 
to anybody and everybody whom he thought could 
help, leave no possible doubts as to his ideals of good 
citizenship. 

Last spring there died in the city of Philadelphia 
a man who was a worthy Quaker citizen. For many 
years he enjoyed the distinction of being almost the 
only honest man in the municipal councils of Phila- 
delphia. Newspapers waited for him to say whether 
a measure was good or bad before they praised or 
condemned it. Honest men voted for him year after 
year—confident that in him they might trust. They 
were never disappointed. The good he did the city 
of Philadelphia can never be told. If demonstration 
were needed, in him was shown the admirable adap- 
tability of true Quaker principles to present needs. 
Our modern effervescent reform needs the quiet, firm, 
earnest, never-ending, intelligent eftort of the Friend 
who believes he owes that effort to his God. I speak 
for no party. Bad municipal government is our most 
crying shame. It is there that the great democratic 
experiment is being most severely tried. And in that 
field there can be but one party for Friends—the 
party of honesty and decency. In conferences where 
our principles were understood, half the corruption 
would slink from view at the sight of an honest 
Quaker face. 

There is too much sneering and criticism in the 
world to-day. There are too many people who stand 
around and say: “ Yes, that’s a good work; it ought 
to succeed; but I can't join in it. I don’t altogether 
like the way it’s being done. Perhaps it will fail. 
Then will be the time for me to try my way of accom- 
plishing it.” Let us build, not destroy. Let us con- 
struct, not criticise. Ah, if we will but take this 
grand old Society of ours, with all its fine traditions, 
its splendid principles, its noble heroes of the past, 
and infuse it with the force and fire of its founders 
and tear from it the sham and prejudice of to-day, 
I tell you there will be no greater, no mor: 
glorious civilizing power under heaven than this sam: 
Society of Friends. 


Ir may be laid down as a position which wil! 
seldom deceive, that when a man cannot bear his 
own company there is something wrong.—[Dr. S 
Johnson. ] 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 14. 
THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


GOLDEN TEext.—If this counsel or this work be of men, it | 


will come to naught ; but if it be of God ye cannot 
overthow it.—Acts, v., 38, 39. 
Before study of Lesson read Acts, xvi., 10-17; iv., 1-12; 
XV., 5-12. 
THERE is practical unanimity among scholars in the 
belief that the third gospel and the book of Acts are 
from the same hand. The similar dedications to The- 
ophilus and the perfect likeness of style and ideas are 
felt to be conclusive in this matter. But the further 
question as to whether this author was or was not 
one of Paul’s companions on his missionary journeys 
is not so easily disposed of. Tradition assigns the 
authorship of these two books to Luke; and the name 
Luke is repeatedly mentioned as one of Paul’s fellow- 
workers. In the epistle to the Colossians (iv., 14), 
written from Rome about 60 A.D., Paul writes, 
“Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, salute 
you.” In the epistle to Philemon (i., 24), Luke is 
mentioned among his fellow-laborers. And in 2 Tim- 
othy (iv., 11), written like the others from Rome, the 
statement is, ““ Only Luke is with me.” Even though 
these epistles, especially that to Timothy, are of 
doubtful authenticity, yet they show that Luke is 
one of the names early associated with Paul’s minis- 
try. The coincidence of the ancient tradition that the 


Acts was written by one having the rather uncom- 
mon name of Luke, with the seeming fact of the pres- 
ence of a Luke among Paul’s immediate disciples, 


creates at least a probability that these two Lukes 
were one. But the most important piece of evidence 
that the Acts was written by one of Paul’s company 
is to be found in what are called the “ we ” passages. 
These are four passages, all giving accounts of jour- 
neys, in which the author abruptly changes from the 
third person to the first, speaking for a time as one 
who relates experiences in which he bore a part. 
These “we” passages (Acts xvi., 10-17; xx., 5-16; 
xXxi., I-18; xxvii., I to xxviii., 16) are variously ex- 
plained. Some believe that the author makes use of 
the first person here merely for the sake of greater 
vividness, and that he actually had a part in other 
events as well. Others think that he substitutes 
“we” for “ they ” in describing those events in which 
he was actually present. Still others introduce a va- 
riation, claiming that the author kept a diary or jour- 
nal of these travels, and in writing his history at a 
later time he has at these four points quoted from his 
journal. All these explanations agree in the assump- 
tion that the writer who says “ we” is the author of 
the whole book. But the opposite view is also held. 
It is claimed that the author of the book, as we have 
it, is quite another person from the companion of 
Paul who uses the first person. The “ we” passages 
according to this theory are extracts from the 
sources used by the author. Other parts of the book 
are also regarded as taken from earlier sources. 
The chapters dealing with the first journey of Paul 
are looked upon by some as an independent narrative 
which has been incorporated in the book. 








The first twelve chapters differ from the rest of 


| the book very widely in the special interest before the 


mind of the author. This first section is chiefly in- 
terested in the group of apostles which had followed 
Jesus, and in the church at Jerusalem which grew up 
about them. Peter is the central figure; Paul is in- 
troduced, indeed, and his conversion is related, but 
he is altogether secondary. From the thirteenth 
chapter on, all this is reversed. Paul is the hero of 
the tale. The other apostles sink into comparative 
insignificance ,while the church at Jerusalem is re- 
garded with little consideration, if not with active 
hostility. From these and other considerations some 
infer that there was a feud in the infant church be- 
tween the followers of Paul and those of the church 
at Jerusalem. Certainly considerable differences in 
attitude toward “the Law” made themselves mani- 
fest. The book of Acts, according to those who mag- 
nify these differences into an actual division,-.was 
written with intent to harmonize the two factions, 
giving large credit to the mother church for its early 
faithfulness, large credit to Paul for his great work, 
and tending to gloss over matters of difference. 
Those of opposite view claim that Luke is “a his- 
torian of the first class,’ and that the differences in- 


| dicated in the text are due to actual differences in the 


relative importance of things. The interest of the 
historian of early Christianity must be with the apos- 
tles at Jerusalem in the first years after Jesus, and 
with Paul in the later years. These are the various 
views concerning the book of Acts. It is not our 
province to even try to reach final conclusions in this 
matter. In any case we have to do with a most valu- 
able history. The relations of this history with the 
epistles must be reserved for succeeding lessons. 


A CORRESPONDENT is troubled by our statement 
that over-eating kills people. She knows people who 
are suffering for lack of proper food, and enough of it. 
They are not poor, but have ideas about dieting which 
are pernicious. We know such people, and they are 
to be pitied. Something of everything and not too 
much of anything, the rule of an eminent Frenchman, 
is a good one.—[Christian Register. ] 

s¢€ 


BELIEVE that you are a child of God, placed here 
amid these natural and social relations that ycu may 
perfect yourself in mind and heart and character, both 
for your own and others’ sake, and to fit yourself for 
your ultimate heritage of immortality. Do this, and 
your life will acquire dignity, character, and peace.— 
[ Selected. | 

3¢€ 

WE are farthest away from God when we cannot 
perceive him in our fellow-beings. The mirror of 
human nature is sadly blurred; but in the meanest 
and wickedest there are tokens of the divine childhood, 
occasional flashes of the Father’s image through in- 
numerable distortions. It is for us to show a clear 
reflection of his life in our own lives before we judge 


‘others.—[Lucy Larcom. ] 
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Epitrors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. 


BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


HILLBORN. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 


II, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 


NEAR Ly forty years ago an abstract sense of human 
justice, stirred into activity by the abuses of years of 
slavery, conferred upon a people concretely unfitted for 
such a charge, the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
and the responsibilies incident to being a free people. 
The experiment has not been a great success and 
thoughtful people have no trouble in seeing why it 
has not. 

Those who have never been able to free themselves 
from the notion that the plan of creation provided that 
the white men should be lords of the soil, and a black 
skin was the mark of a subject people, feel that the 
characteristic incapacity of the black race for business 
and an intelligent participation in government proves 
the truth of their views concerning the inequality of 
races, and leads to criticism of the President’s cc urse 
in making personal fitness rather than color the basis 
of government appointments. 

A very considerable element of our people feel 
that as we incautiously surrendered a share of political 
power to what should have been kept a subject race, 


we must hold fast to what now remains to us,— 


our social superiority. Men and women holding this 
view would prefer that the President should not dine 
with Booker T. Washington. 

Whoever will look sanely at the matter must agree 
that the fifteenth amendment was not necessarily 
unwise. It was ill-timed. We were in such haste to 
make atonement for the sin which had so long been 
laid at our doors, that we did not wait for the preparing 
hand of time, and the condition of personal freedom, 
to make ready a race just emerged from primeval 
barbarism and ground under the iron heel of oppres- 
sion, for the great responsibilities involved in the gift 
of franchise. 

Our present race problem is a weighty one. A 
modern sociologist of marked ability decides that there 
is no right way out of the situation into which we 
have plunged ourselves with regard to the black man. 
Consistent Christians must dissent from this view. 
There is a right way out of every maze of our own 


jealousy his 


making. The obvious means to apply to find it in 
this case seem to be a larger charity for a race to 
whom prior to the Civil War so little had been given, 
and whose environment since that time has been 
generally a bar to progress, and more patience—the 
work of four decades cannot overcome the racia! 
tendencies of centuries—more effort to educate and 
enlighten the race and make the black man fit for his 
responsibilities. 


As an aid in pursuing this policy of 
patience and effort, a genuine belief in the principle 
that “ race, color, and previous condition of servitude,” 
are neither political nor social barriers, is a good thing ; 
and the habit of measuring men by truer standards of 
ethical, political, and social law will help us meet the 
race question without prejudice along the color line 


THE ESSENTIAL THING. 


A WRITER in a religious periodical states that he pro- 
pounded this question in a young ladies’ boarding 
school: ‘Suppose all the Bible must be destroyed 
excepting ten chapters, and you had the selecting of 
the only ten chapters that could be preserved, what 
would your ten chapters be?’’ He received forty- 
three written answers and in commenting on these the 
writer surprised and troubled to find that 
“twenty-eight made no mention of the birth of 
Christ; sixteen, none of his death; eighteen, none of 
his resurrection ; and thirty, none of his ascension.” 

What is the essential thing in the Bible record of 
Jesus of Nazareth? Is it his birth in Bethlehem, his 
death on Calvary, his reappearance in the presence of 
his disciples, or the Divinity of his life and the Truth 
of his Surrounded by ignorance 
death was the 
obedience to his Father’s will. 


was 


message ? and 


inevitable result of 
Blood is the emblem 
of life, and the “‘ blood of Christ that cleanseth from 
all sin,” is not the human blood that was shed on 
Calvary, but the life or spirit of Christ doing its work 
in the hearts of men. 


In his inaugural address on the 6th instant, John Weaver 
the new Mayor of Philadelphia, promised that he will hold 
his office as a public trust, doing his utmost to see that the 
city receives full value for every dollar expended, and that 
blackmail and extortion are rooted out and punished. He 
also purposes that the city shall hold on to the water works, 
that the schools shall be taken out of politics, and that grade 
crossings shall be abolished. If he is faithful in the perform- 
ance of these promises Philadelphia will have a cleaner and 
stronger municipal government than it has enjoyed for man 
years. His last official work as District Attorney gives the 
friends of good government reason to be hopeful concernins 
his administration. He secured the conviction of four school 
directors on the charge of having conspired to extort mone} 
from persons seeking positions as teachers, and they are now 
in Moyamensing jail pending a motion for a new trial. 
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BIRTHS. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Third month 10, 
1903, to John Haines and Alice Needles Lippincott, a daughter, 
who is named Helen Needles Lippincott. 

NOBLF.—At La Junta, Colorado, to Charles M. and 
Ellen H. T. Noble, on Fourth month tst, 1903, a daughter who 
has been named Mary Noble. 

ROWLAND.—Fourth month sth, 1903, at Philadelphia, to 
William C. and Amy P. M. Rowland, a son who is named 
William Chapman Rowland, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 
KOONS-—SMITH.—At the home of the bride's parents, 
Gideon and Martha J. Smith, near Mt. Union, Carroll 
county, Md., by Friends’ ceremony, Martin L. Koons and 
Mary Edith Smith, the latter a member of Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


DEATHS. 

CHALFANT.—At his home in Kennett Square, Pa., on 
the 27th of Third month, 1903, William Chalfant, in his &gth 
year ; a life-long member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

Though not active in the business of the meeting it always 
had his deep interest, and he was missed when not in his 
usual seat. He was an invalid for several years, always 
patient and uncomplaining, and considerate of those who had 
the care of him. 

A devoted wife, one daughter, and six sons survive him. 
He was very successful in business, and did much for the 
improvement of the town in which he resided. He was a 
director of the First National Bank of West Chester from its 
organization in 1854 till his death. His associates there say 
of him: ‘‘ In all his relations with his fellow-members of the 
Board and officials of the Bank he was kind, courteous, and 
considerate. His wise counsel and kindly interest made him 
a personal friend of all. Weappreciated his worth while with 
us. We have but the most pleasant recollections of him. 
His memory will always be cherished by us. His example is 
to be emulated in all walks of life.’’ ag 


DAVIS.—At Germantown, Pa., on Third month 23d, 1903, 
3 993 


Helen C., wife of R. K. Davis, and daughter of Henry A. 
ind Drusilla M. Noble. 


HANCOCK.—At his home in Merion, Pa., Third month | jove of flowers, and so long as she was able to care for them, 


22d, 1903, George W. Hancock, aged 66 years ; a member of 
k 


Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia. 
He was for many years a member of the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore College. 
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month, 1903, Susanna P. Lang, in her 73d year 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 


LEWIS.—At her home in Pendleton, Ind., Third month 
26th, 1903, Elizabeth M., wife of Joseph B. Lewis, aged 76 
years ; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of the late Joseph B. and Elizabeth 
Moore Fussell. She was born in Maryland, but her parents 
moved to Pennsylvania when she was quite young; her 
girlhood was spent in and near Philadelphia, and all her life 
she iooked back with a loving remembrance to her early 
home. In 1846 she removed with her parents, two sisters, 
and one brother, to Fall Creek township, Madison Co., 
Indiana, where she has since resided. 

In 1853 she was married to Joseph B. Lewis, who survives 
to mourn her loss. Their mutual devotion through this long 
companionship of almost half a century, has been a beautiful 
and touching lesson to their many friends. Four children 
were born of this union—one died in infancy—three were 
spared to repay by their loving care and filial devotion all 
that she had bestowed on them in childhood. 

Thus ends a beautiful life which for three score and ten 
years shed sunshine and brightness on all who came within 
the circle of her influence ; then for a few short years clouds 
obscured the light, but now she has passed onward into that 
blessed day, where there is no more darkness, and where we 
trust she is with the many dear ones who have gone before 
her to the spirit land. 

Hers was a particularly genial nature; being unusually 
gifted with conversational powers, it was a delight to be in her 
society ; few persons have had so wide a circle of warm 
and true friends. She was hospitality itself and all who came 
received a loving welcome. 

All her life the desire to be doing something for others 
was a leading characteristic, and when health failed and she 
could no longer do things herself, she still was thinking and 
planning how to give pleasure to her friends, and especially 
to the little ones, who always appealed to her loving heart, 


; a member 


| and she was never happier than when doing for and giving 


* © 


to children. 
She was unusually gifted intellectually and earlier in life 
many poetical gems flowed from her ready pen, but her 


, retiring nature shrank from publicity, and only a few of them 
| ever appeared in print. 


He was also a member | 


of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee having care | 


of the Friends’ Home, and one of the managers of the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored People in Philadelphia. Aside 
from his activities in the Society of Friends he was prominent 


in business circles, being at one time President of the Citizens’ | 


Trust Company and of 
Philadelphia. 


JACKSON.—On the 28th of Third month, 1903, at her 


the Real Estate Exchange, of 


home near Jordan's, White Sulphur Springs, Va., Mary E. | 
Jackson, wife of the late J. Fenton Jackson, a much esteemed | 
member of Hopewell Particular and Monthly Meetings, aged 


84 years, 6 months and 17 days. 
She is survived by one son and two daughters who are 


now in the meridian of life, some of her children having | 


passed on before her. She also leaves 17 living grandchil- 
dren and 18 great grandchildren a few of both having died in 
infancy. 

She became a member with Friends by convincement 
some years after the death of her husband, and although 
inable to attend meeting much of the time she was much 
beloved by her relatives, friends and neighbors. It is thought 
the change was hastened in consequence of a fall she had in 
the latter part of winter, from the effects of which she did not 
seem to rally. D. 

LACEY.—On Third month 2d, 1903, at Wrightstown, Pa., 
Edwin Lacey, aged 73 years; a member of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 


LANG.—At Kennett Square, Pa., on the 20th of Second 


One of the greatest pleasures of her life came from her 


her success in raising them was remarkable. Almost her 
last conscious words, when on her birthday some flowers were 
given her, were ‘‘ Beautiful! beautiful !’’ 
‘« Farewell! A little time and we 
Who knew thee well, and loved thee here, 
One after one shall follow thee 
As pilgrims through the gate of fear 
Which opens on eternity. 
All lovely things by thee beloved 
Shall whisper to our hearts of thee, 
And all thou lovedst of earth and sky 
Seem sacred to thy memory.”’ a, ee oe 

LUKENS.—In Philadelphia, Third month 22nd, 1903 
Elizabeth Lukens, widow of Comly L. Lukens, in the 82 
year of her age. 

Her funeral was largely attended, and several brief 
testimonies were born to her worth. Truly she ‘‘ ate not of 
the bread of idleness, but looked well after the affairs of her 
household.”’ 


PENNOCK.—At Toledo, Ohio, Third month 3d, 1903, 
Lydia, widow of Hadley Pennock, daughter of Mahlon and 
Rebecca (Wilson) Phillips, in the goth year of her age. 

STABLER.—At Aiken, South Carolina, Third month 3oth, 
1903, Charles M. Stabler, of George School, Pa., in his 5oth 
year. Interment at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sandy Spring, 
Maryland, on the 3d instant. 

(A fuller notice will be published later.) 

TUDOR.—Passed away, Fourth month Ist, 1903, Lewis 
Tudor, at his late residence, Avondale, Pa. 

WEBSTER. - On Fourth month 2d, 1903, Charles E. 
Webster, son of Harris and Mary E. Webster, in his 23d year. 
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Charles Thompson, of Morland, near Penrith, passed 
away Second month 21st He 


ut the age of 53 ‘as an carnest 
temperance reformer, and one of the founders of the United 
Kingdom Alliance. He was a staunch upholder of conservative 
Quakerism, a man of tender religious spirit, and also one 
who sympathized with liberal thought in religious matters. 
His business life was spent in Manchester, where he was the 
first Friend to become a magistrate. Difficulties that were 
raised about his orthodoxy, thirty years ago, prevented him 
from finding the scope he would have desired for Christian 
activity in the meeting there. On giving up business he 
retired to Morland, and became a magistrate in the county of 
Westmorland, being much the poorest man on the Bench. 
He died, the only surviving member of Morland Meeting, in 
the ancestral home which had been occupied by five successive 
generations of his family. He had many trials, but the 
blessing promised to ‘‘ him that overcometh "’ rises to the mind 
in thinking of his career.—[Lritish Friend. ] 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

JoEL Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., has received a minute 
from his monthly meeting to visit the Nebraska Half-Yearly 
Meeting, to be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, on the 27th instant. 
His western trip also has the sanction of the Committee of 
Twenty-two for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, and 
he will hold conferences with Friends, or attend meetings, at 


Pittsburg, Chicago, and other intermediate points as way 
opens. 


The time of holding West Branch Monthly Meeting at 
Grampian, Pa., has been from the fourth Fifth-day in each 
month at II a. m. to the first First-day at 3 p. m. 


Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore, Pa., attended the 
indulged meeting at Doylestown, Pa., on the 5th instant and 
spoke very acceptably. There were more men in attendance 
than women, which is unusual for this meeting. 


Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, Pa., visited the Lans- 
downe meeting and First-day school on the 5th instant. To 
the pupils of the school he gave a practical talk on what they 
owe to the world. In the meeting he drew a clear distinction 
between facts that depend upon witnesses for their authen- 
ticity and the eternal truths of God which meet the witness 
within the individual heart. His words were inspiring and 
encouraging. 


A MEMORIAL OF APPRECIATION. 


The following memorial was approved by West Branch 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Grampian, Pa., and 
copies of it were sent to United States Senators Beveridge 


and Hoar. 
WE feel that it is right and fitting that we should 
recognize the tribute to the steadfast principles of 
peace which our Society has always held, conveyed in 
the clause in the bill passed by the late Congress, 
called the Militia bill, exempting Friends and other 
members of peace-loving societies from military service. 
Feeling, therefore, that this is one of the most 
far-reaching steps ever taken, recognizing as it does, 
not only that a large and reputable class of thinking 
people believe that war is wrong, but also the justice 
of this belief, in so far as their own actions are 
concerned, we wish to convey to those who were 
instrumental in its passage our feeling of satisfaction 
in its justice and rightness 
Signed on behalf of West Branch Monthly Meet- 
ing, Third month 26th, 1903. 
oe iT. UNDERWOOD, | Clerks. 
ANNIE E. Way, j 
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A LETTER FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIE! 
Steamer Kaisercin Maria Theres 
Off Beyrout, Coast of Syria 
Third month th, 19 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ; 
On Second month gth, three weeks ago day bet 
yesterday, we left the pier at Hoboken, about 9 a. n 
We were to have sailed on Seventh-day, the 71 
but delay in the receipt of the steamer’s supply 
coal detained us two days, somewhat to our inconve: 
ience, as we left home on Sixth-day to spend the one 
night in New York, so as to be sure to be in time 
next morning. 

Our party consists of seventeen and what may be 
called our immediate party of ten: President Swain 
and wife, James Boyd, wife and son, (Elizabeth Long- 
streth Boyd, a daughter of M. Fisher Longstreth), J. 
Dundas Lippincott, of Philadelphia, my wife, two 
daughters, and myself. The other seven are the 
family and friends of Hunter Brooke of Philadelphia, 
who started with us and are associated in all our 
wanderings. 

When I left home I had not intended to write any 
letters, except such as are necessary, as the prospect 
of change from a somewhat large correspondence 
was inviting, and promised to be restful. But three 
weeks on the ocean and the Mediterranean have 
proven greatly restful, and I have concluded to send 
some rough notes of our travel to the INTELLIGENCE! 
so that some friends who have not taken the trip may 
share our experiences in some slight measure, espec- 
ially as the trip is somewhat out of the beaten line of 
travel and among scenes which are new to me and 
replete with historic and pre-historic interest. 

We passed quarantine and neared the bar before 
11 o'clock, but the tide was low and as a stiff north- 
west wind was blowing, we were delayed a couple of 
hours more, so it was early afternoon when we 
crossed, and perhaps four o’clock when we were 
fairly at sea. The high wind was directly behind us, 
so the sensation was almost that of no wind, although 
the sea was rough. The ship rode steadily—* as 
steady as a church ’’—an unknown elderly gentleman 
said to me, whom I at once put down asa clergyman, 
and who led the services on our first Sabbath out. 

The weather was quite cold but with thick 
clothing not uncomfortable; and so passed our first 
day and night. The next morning, however, we 
arose to find the ship rolling greatly and large num- 
bers of the passengers more or less seasick, with 
plenty of room at the tables. This roughness and 
rolling of the steamer continued for two or three days 
longer, but after two days the temperature gradually 
softened, and the seas grew smoother. Our immediate 
party almost entirely escaped seasickness, and for the 
one week which elapsed before arriving at Funchal, 
Madeira, we had but the usual sea experiences, old to 
those who have often crossed the ocean, but in 
another sense always new and more restful than 
almost any other change attainable. 

The mountain of Madeira was plainly in sight 
when we rose on Second-day, the 16th inst., and most 














interesting it was as we drew near to see in our 
February the smiling vineyards, and the almost 
tropical verdure. We spent the day surrounded by 
oranges, lemons and bananas, on the trees, and a vast 
variety of flowers. Oxen dragged us in sledged over 
the smoothly paved streets, wheels being scarcely 
used because of the mountain side on which the town 
of Funchal is builded. The day was charming, the 
sky cloudless, the temperature warm yet bracing, and 
pleasant either in sun or shade, such a day as comes 
to us at rare intervals in our early June or October. 
Late that evening we left Funchal behind us, its hun- 
dreds of lights on the side of the mountain showing 
for many miles as we steamed in the direction of 
Gibraltar. 

Third-day was a beautiful day with smooth seas, 
and we retired that night expecting to come in sight 
of Gibraltar early next morning, and land in the fore- 
noon. But in the night we ran into a gale, and 
Fourth-day morning no land was in sight, but a very 
rough sea was on and the spray dashed all over the 
steamer even in great sheets over the Captain’s bridge, 
where, with any of my party I have access during the 
voyage because we occupy his rooms. From his 
protected chart room, where I stood with some of my 
party, it was indeed a wild scene, fully compensating 
for the attendant delay and discomforts. The gale 
increased as at noon we drew near Gibraltar, and even 
in the protected harbor landing in the tenders was so 
inconvenient that only a portion of the passengers 
went ashore that afternoon. The great rock of Gib- 
raltar the one impregnable fortress of the world, is so 
familiar by picture and description that any account 
of it in these hasty notes is quite unnecessary. 

We were booked next day, the roth, for a railroad 
ride to Granada, 230 miles, to view the Alhambra, 
known to Americans largely through Irving’s graphic 
descriptions, and the most famous specimen of 
Moorish art extant. We took breakfast at 5.30, and 
started in the darkness in a steam tender, and over 
waters rough enough to be quite uncomfortable, even 
if not dangerous, to Algeciras, on the bay opposite 
Gibraltar, where in due time we landed safely and 
took the train. As day came on the weather cleared 
beautifully, and we had a fine, railroad ride among 
scenery, new to perhaps all of us, in the Andalusian 
Mountains. 

We arrived at Granada at three o'clock, a little 
late, and were driven (250 or more) to the Alhambra. 
Here, because of the great number, and the short 
time, we were subject to uncomfortable, almost 
dangerous crowding at the entrance, and when finally 
admitted, had but a short time to examine the won- 
derful beauties of the palace. We afterwards wan- 
dered through the strange Spanish town to the hotel, 
where we dined, and finally left at ten o'clock, instead 
of seven. We were scheduled to arrive at the ship at 
midnight, but we did not arrive till 5.30 next morning 
after a night of great discomfort, all of us sitting up 
all night, but glad to get back on any terms. Now 
that the visit is over, we remember with pleasure the 
grand scenery of the Spanish mountains and the 
strongly foreign aspect of Granada, with the crowds 
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gathered in the streets to look at the large company 
of Americans. 

Our next stopping place after Gibraltar finally 
disappeared in our stern was Algiers, in which pic- 
turesque city we spent a pleasant half-day, Seventh- 
day, Second month 2!Ist. Perhaps in no city I 
have ever visited are such varied and picturesque 
costumes to be seen on the streets, and the Arab 
quarter of the town, which we visited, in its filth and 
squalor, remain with us yet, an unsavory memory. 

We sailed at 10 o'clock that night, and First-day, 
Washington’s birthday, we spent at sea on our way to 
Malta, where we arrived in the forenoon on the 23d 
instant. I was surprised to find such a population on 
the island of Malta, about 160,000. To me it was 
chiefly interesting as the supposed “ Melita’”’ where 
St. Paul was shipwrecked, as graphically described in 
the 27th and 28th chapters of Acts. 

We spent the afternoon mostly wandering in the 
streets. The festival of the Mardi Gras was going 
on, and our progress was made both amusing and 
uncomfortable by the grotesque crowds which pelted 
us with sugar plums, and made us glad to return to 
the ship after visiting a few points of greatest interest. 
We sailed that night, this time for one of the chief 
points of interest in all our journey, even Athens, and 
passing through the Greek Archipelago, we cast 
anchor just off the sea port of Pirzus on Fourth- 
day morning, Second month 25th, landed in small 
boats drawn by tenders, and took the train at once to 
the historic city. At this point we were greatly 
favored, by pre-arrangement, to be met by the sister 
of one of our immediate party, Harriet A. Boyd. 
This young woman is well known in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere as one of the best informed and most active 
among the young archeologists of the day. She has 
been engaged at intervals, for some years, in the 
superintendence of excavations of ancient cities, more 
especially in the island of Crete, but she has a 
thorough acquaintance with Athens and all its points 
of interest. She met us on arrival and was with us 
constantly during our two days’ stay, as leader and 
guide, enabling us, under her experienced and most 
skilled direction to accomplish far more of essential 
interest than would have been possible under less 
favored circumstances. Instead of returning to the 
ship that night with the company, we stayed at the 
hotel, and thereby saved much time and made the 
best use of it. 

In a hastily penciled sketch like this, it is of 
course impossible to even enter upon a description of 
Athens, but all who read this must realize we appre- 
ciated every moment that we were on grandly historic 
and classic ground, and need I add that the Acropolis 
and Parthenon were eagerly watched by us, first in the 
distance from the ship, in the early morning of arrival, 
then in detail on two visits, and again towards evening 
of the 26th, as it receded from our view, on the deck 
of the departing steamer. I had looked forward to 
Athens for years, but the realities of the visit exceeded 
all anticipation, largely because of the knowledge, 
care and kindly attentions of Harriet A. Boyd. 

I would not omit mention of two most interesting 
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points in full view from the Parthenon: the hill of 
Pnyx, where is situated a natural rock rostrum, from 
which Demosthenes and other great Greek orators 
addressed the people, and the Arcopagus, better 
known as the Hill of Mars, where the great apostle to 
the Gentiles preached his great sermon to Athens and 
the ages. 

Constantinople next! the capital and chief city of 
the Ottoman empire, where the flag of the crescent 
and the star holds sway, at least for the present. In 
the early morning of the 27th, we reached the narrow 
passage of the Dardanelles separating the two conti- 
nents of Europe and Asia, and I gazed for the first 
time upon the latter. 

We steamed all day on the Dardanelles and the Sea 
of Marmora, and in the late afternoon Constantinople 
came in sight, its towers and minarets presenting an 
imposing and picturesque sight in the light of the 
setting sun. Here for the first time we came directly 
to the pier, and as we drew slowly to its side, a 
remarkable sight presented. Several thousands of 
Turks were crowded along the wharves and streets to 
see our arrival, and the scene, while not to be described, 
was of surpassing interest to our ship’s company, as 
our arrival was to them. We could not land that 
night till dark, when it was not safe to do so. Our 
Consul, General Dickerson, spent the evening on board, 
and gave us advice concerning the use of our time 
next day, the only whole day we would have in 
Constantinople. It wasa full and busy day, but again 
not to be described in such a sketch as this. Our 
party of seventeen were under the care of one of the 
best of guides, and in five carriages under his direction, 
we drove rapidly from point to point, starting at 
Galata, the English quarter, where our ship lay, and 
across the bridge over the Golden Horn to Stamboul 
or the city proper, where we spent our time, partly 
among the wonderful bazaars, and partly in the world- 
renowned mosques, the Treasury, etc., etc. 

The Mosque of Santa Sophia, the House of Divine 
Wisdom, is the most famous of Constantinople’s 
When Justinian finished and first entered it, 
he ran from the porticoes to the pulpit with outstretched 
arms, crying, ‘‘ Solomon, I have surpassed thee,” and 
it was then the most magnificently decorated temple that 
had ever stood upon the earth. More than one volume 
has been entirely devoted to a description of this 
mosque, and less than a volume would not suffice. But 
its ancient grandeur has largely gone, and while St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and St. Mark’s at Venice have been 
accumulating stores of pious wealth for centuries, Santa 
Sophia has been ransacked by repeated pillages, and 
reduced to the puritan plainness of Moslem worship. 
We stood outside awaiting the call to prayer from the 
minarets, and after it sounded, as it does five times 
every day, we passed inside and saw the interior, and 
witnessed the forms of the Moslem worship which 
were going on. 


mosques. 


But much as we saw in this busy day of the great 
buildings and palaces, the streets after all were the 
chief objects of interest. In an hour, crossing the 
bridge which spans the Golden Horn, one may see 
pass almost every nationality, adventurers apparently 
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from every clime, pricsts, sailors, soldiers, merchants, 
few women, but all natives, more or less veiled, and 
some of the most picturesque costumes. 

Next morning we had a few hours, and sailed in 
the early afternoon. As we left the pier a wonderful 
scene presented, even far surpassing that on our arrival. 
An immense crowd watched our departure, variously 
estimated at from ten to twenty thousand in numbers, 
closely packed, and nearly all wearing the red fezzes 
which predominate here. It was a sight not to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. We steamed 
up the narrow Bosphorus, Europe on the left, Asia on 
the right, a dozen miles or more to the Black Sea, and 
after a short sail upon its waters, turned and retraced 
our course, pausing for a short time to land Consul 
Dickerson and his party on a tender, then we saw 
Constantinople with its minarets, domes, palaces, its 
indescribable squalor and misery fade slowly out of 
sight as we passed again into the Sea of Marmora. 
It seemed a coincidence that just as the city disappeared 
from our view, I saw for the first time the new moon 
in a cloudless sky, and beneath it the bright evening 
star, forming the emblem of Turkey—the crescent 
and the star. 

We arrived about II a.m. at Smyrna, the most 
ancient of cities. Little of special interest, however, 
attaches to Smyrna other than its bazaars ; but it is the 
entrance to Ephesus, fifty miles away, which has such 
surpassing interest, being the location of the famed 
Temple of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, but far more the home of the tentmaker Paul, 
and also where John spent the rest of his life after his 
release from Patmos, which island we caught a glimpse 
of early yesterday as we passed. I omitted to mention 
our fine view of the island of Rhodes yesterday, the 
captain steaming close to it to afford a look at the 
town, and the supposed site of the Cclossus of Rhodes, 
also one of the seven wonders of the world. Cyprus 
we passed early this morning, too early for a view. 

The above letter written at one sitting almost from 
memory, as I have kept no notes, is necessarily most 
incomplete. Many things are omitted which perhaps 
would be of more interest than some of those stated. 
If opportunity and inclination again present themselves 
together, I may write again, but such may nt prove 
to be the case. To-morrow we land at Jaffa (Joppa), the 
gateway to Palestine, and in the early evening we hope 
to enter Jerusalem. Isaac H. CLoruier. 


THE JUVENILE COURT IN DELAWARE 
COUNTY, PA. 
From a paper read by Clara B. Miller, of Media, Pa., before the 


spring convention of the Delaware County Woman's Christian Temper- 
>. 
ance Union 


Iv has seemed very fitting that Delaware County 
should take the initiative in such an important work 
as that of the Juvenile Court, and that the call for 
organized effort should have come from the county 
town. The cities of Philadelphia and Harrisburg ap- 
pointed probation officers before we did, but we can 
justly claim the first House of Detention in the State, 
and the first work done under care of a county com- 
mittee. 
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History shows that here was the first session of 
court, the first petit and grand jury, the first marriage 
ceremony and one of the first, if not the first, house 
for Divine worship in the State. Why should we not 
be first in establishing Juvenile Court? Here 
Penn’s holy experiment first found its embodiment, 
and here and now, after two hundred years, we begin 
another experiment which in its possibilities prom- 
ises to be as holy as the one of two centuries ago. 

When you hear how many children have found 
their way to the Juvenile Court of the country (and 
these represent possibly one-eighth of those who 
should be under probationary treatment) you will ask 
yourselves, What can we do to lessen this number? 
What can I individually do to save one child? 

True, most of the cases come from Chester. But 
can we not extend a helping hand to the erring and 
neglected waifs there, remembering those in bonds 
as if bound with them? Then there are subjects for 
this court right here in our own town if you take the 
trouble to look them up. 

Some of you were present t a meeting held in 
Media Woman's Club room on March roth last, when 
a county organization was effected. The committee 
of seven appointed that day, has added four to its 
number, and has met regularly on the second 
Wednesday of each month, and oftener if unusual 
business demanded. 

It took some time to formulate plans for county 
work, so that it was not till the 23d of June that the 
House of Detention, 307 Crosby Street, was opened, 
and the court’s officer, Miss Brewer, whom we had 
recommended, took up her residence there. Part of 
the house we sub-let to a woman, who takes care of 
the children who may be in the house, during 
Miss Brewer's absence. Three rooms of this house 
are all we have so far needed. 

Juvenile Court had been held some months before 
the appointment of our officer. I find from her re- 
ports, together with the Court Records, that there 
have been sixty-seven children in the Court since its 
organization. Of these 33 are dependents, 29 delin- 
quents and 5 incorrigible. This does not adequately 
represent the whole number under Miss Brewer's 
care, for her advice and assistance have been sought 
by many who have no legal claim upon her services, 
but which she is glad to render. 

Four children was the greatest number in our 
home at one time. For two months last summer we 
had two little girls whose mother was awaiting trial 
in the county jail. We found a permanent home for 
these with an aunt near Scranton. Others have been 
placed in families or returned to their own homes 
under care of our officer, who is kept busily occupied 
in looking after these children, and often their 
parents need attention too. Several were sent to in- 
stitutions for destitute children, care being taken to 
respect their religious affiliations. 

Nine were sent to the House of Refuge, six of 
these at their parents’ own request. Under the new 
law, unworthy parents will find it more difficult to 
get their children in a reformatory for no graver ot- 
fense than being troublesome. It has been found 
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that many children have been committed to such in- 
stitutions until they are old enough to earn money, 
and then the parents are anxious to receive them 
again. Of the delinquents most of them were ar- 
rested for larceny, three for assault and battery, five 
for malicious mischief. Some months ago, six boys 
were arrested for stealing old iron. Upon examina- 
tion it was found that one was older in crime than the 
others, and was giving an object lesson upon fruitful 
soil. He was sent to the House of Refuge. The 
others were remanded to their homes, under Miss 
Brewer's care. She has reported them from time to 
time as attending school, where their teachers say 
they are doing well. We aim to keep watch of each 
case, and under the new laws, wherever Judges are 
required to appoint boards of visitation, this matter 
will be most strictly attended to. 

Of the 67 children, none have been returned to 
the Court a second time. I find in one instance, dis- 
position was deferred till the next court, but the 
names do not appear again on the records. Of the 
dependent only one has given us any anxiety as to 
her future. She has been placed in a family on two 
occasions and been returned twice to us. Unfortu- 
nately for her, the last time was after the old act had 
been decided unconstitutional, and as there was no 
Juvenile Court we could do nothing but send her to 
the county home. As she is lacking in mental grasp 
and deficient in moral sense it becomes one of those 
pitiable cases that appeal to our sympathies while we 
are unable to see just what disposition to make of the 
subject. 

As you come to know the children which this law 
aims to reach, and consider the influences to which 
they are subjected, you see the binding thrall of 
heredity and the unerring law of the principle of sow- 
ing and reaping. Then, too, comes the realizing 
sense of the fact that misery, vice, degradation and 
crime are inseparably interwoven, and that the 
demon of strong drink is the most powerful factor in 
the production of the world’s misery and crime. And 
so our hearts are touched with unmitigated pity for 
the helpiess little ones, responsible in no way for their 
presence and environment, and often defrauded be- 
fore their birth of all the elements that go to make 
upright character. 

It is in behalf of just such children, and in the in- 
terest of better homes that I stand before you to-day. 
“It is not the will of our heavenly Father that one of 
these little ones should perish. May it be ours to 
help towards the fulfillment of his beneficent pur- 
pose.” 

Our expenses for the eight months ending Feb- 
ruary 23d, were $522.29. This includes officer's sal- 
ary, rent of house, expenses incidental to furnishing 
our rooms, boarding of children, railroad and street 
car fares, the winter’s coal and some other necessary 
expenditures. Three months ago we sought and ob- 
tained a pass for our officer and children over the car 
lines centering in Chester. This will be continued 
when we resume work. The superintendent of the 
traction company is in warm sympathy with our 
work. and says we should extend our care to the girls 
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and young women who frequent the streets of Ches- 
ter in the evenings. 

Miss Brewer wrote me last month that many had 
expressed regret that the good work of the Juvenile 
Court should be obliged to halt “for one instant.” 
She says the officials have appreciated her help and 
been very kind to her. She has never heard a word 
expressed against the work; only words of praise. 

The Mayor of Chester says, “ The House of De- 
tention has been of great benefit to the executive 
department of Chester in a great many instances, as 
a place to put children of tender age rather than in 
the city lockup. I hope the institution may be a per- 
manent one. Miss Brewer has been of great service 
on numerous occasions, standing ready at any and all 
times to aid us as best she could, and we feel indebted 
to her for the interest she has taken.” 

Organizations and benevolently inclined people 
have helped us, and to all we extend our grateful 
thanks. Had the 29 children arrested for delinquency 
been tried in the same old way, at a cost of, say $20 
each to the county, and this does not include jail ex- 
penses, the whole would have amounted to $580, 
more than the whole expense of maintaining our 
home with all the attending expenses I have enumer- 
ated, all at no expense to the county. So you see 
while it is a part of wisdom and humanity to protect 
and rescue the children, it is far less expensive to 
take care of them by the Juvenile Court system than 
to try their cases in the old way and then punish them 
afterwards. 

But the saving in dollars and cents is of but little 
value in comparison with the saving of 67 children 
from a possible life of crime and putting them in the 
way of reaching self-respecting manhood and woman- 
hood. Phillips Brooks said: “ He who helps a child 
helps humanity with an immediateness which no 
other help given to human creatures in any other 
stage of human life can possibly give again.” 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





WEST PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Junior 
Young Friends was held at the home of Thomas Scott, on 
Second-day evening, Third month 2oth. 

The exercises were opened by a recitation, ‘‘ The Old 
School Days,’’ given by Mary Dunham, and a talk by John 
Carver. Elizabeth Gaunt recited a story telling the evils of 
card playing. Ellis Bacon read a selection from ‘‘ The 
Quaker"’ explaining the true belief as Elias Hicks saw it. 
The literary program completed, the rest of the evening was 
taken up by games. 

We had a large attendance and hope to see a still larger 
number at our next meeting. W. W. 





BYBERRY, PA.—The last session was held at Byberry 
Meeting-house on First-day afternoon, the 5th instant. 

A communication from the ‘‘ Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Association Work,’’ was read and the Executive 
Committee requested to assist the secretary in answering 
the same. After a live discussion of subjects of local 
interest, the program of the afternoon was taken up. It 
being a Longfellow meeting, a paper on the life and writings 
of Longfellow was prepared and given by Wm. P. Bonner, 
which, while a condensation of knowledge gained by wide 
réading and research, yet was made still more interesting by 
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the writer's familiarity with the scenes portrayed in the poet's 
works, he having lately made a tour embracing these points 
of interest. This excellent paper was followed by a recitation 
by Miriam Tomlinson, entitled ‘‘ Flowers,’’ one of Long- 
fellow’s beautiful but lesser known poems. Anna B. Hawkins 
read ‘‘An April Day,’’ which was particularly appropriate at 
this time. Shepherd Cleaver recited ‘‘ The Burial of Minni- 
sink,’’ an Indian legend far less famed than ‘‘ Hiawatha."’ 
‘Rain in Summer’’ was then read by Elizabeth P. Bonner, 
after which a number of beautiful sentiments taken from 
Longfellow's writings were given by the members. This 
literary session was an exceptional one and was felt to be very 
interesting and profitable, lending variety to the ordinary 
program. mG. 





Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of William and Lettie W. Eyre, on the 2d instant. 

Abbie B. Rice, in a paper, answered the question ‘‘ What 
is the World's Outlook for Peace ?’’ She spoke hopefully of 
the future and thought the outlook for peace through arbitration 
was growing more hopeful, and gave some extracts from a 
paper read by Howard M. Jenkins at the Chautauqua 
Conference. ‘‘ What suggestions can be given that will make 
the meetings of our Association of more practical value?’’ 
was answered by Sarah F. Cary. Her requirements seemed 
to be that we should be more prompt and faithful to duty, and 
be careful to practice in our homes the beautiful precepts that 
we preach. A supplementary comment was made by one of 
the members, advising bearing in mind the report of the 
Executive Committee for the business of the next meeting and 
giving the substance to be treated some thought in the interval. 
William Smith, representing the Discipline Committee, chose 
from the queries, ‘‘Are Friends careful to discourage the 
attending of places of diversion?’’ Whether they were as 
careful as they should be he was unable to say, and read some 
selections from Talmage on the subject of diversions which 
answered to his view that they must be judged by the effects 
they produced by their helpful results or harmful tendencies. 
Willis G. Worstall, for the Current Topic Committee, read a 
selection from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER showing that 
some colored people even in the South are thrifty. 

After roll-call and sentiments, the president made the 
announcement of the death of Charles M. Stabler, spoke of 
his beautiful life, his kindly words of counsel, his clearly 
presented thoughts, and of the gentle presence that will be so 
much missed. Isaac Brown, the oldest member of our 
Association, by request, repeated the recitation given at the 
preceding meeting, ‘‘ Cato’s Soliloquy on the Immortality of 
the Soul.’’ That, and the announcement of the death of our 
dear friend, clothed our meeting with a deep feeling of 
solemnity at the close. Ss. J. R. 





RisinG Sun, Mp.—The West Nottingham Young Friends’ 
Association held a regular meeting on the afternoon of 
Fourth month 5th. The majority of those present responded 
with appropriate sentiments at roll-call, which was followed 
by reading minutes of last meeting. 

Edwin R. Buffington gave a fifteen-minute talk on ‘‘ The 
Church and its Possibilities,'’ which opened the afternoon's 
program. He said that we are passing away from old 
theologies—evidences are too convincing. To-day we are 
nearer to understanding the facts of God, and are rising to 
higher levels upon our own dead selves. A church will make 
or cause a nation.to work out its own salvation, but no church 
ever saved a soul. Salvation comes through Christ. Jesus 
never established a church, but he may have given us the 
underlying part, from which the church is to-day deducted. 
After all it was not so much what Jesus said or did, but what 
he really was. The possibilities of the church are such as 
should arouse admiration, creating deeper thinking. What 
is most needed is that every one shall become a pastor and 
a member, and by his daily living create a truer appreciation 
or admiration for spiritual realities. We become a dead people 
when we fail to advance. We grow like that which we most 
admire. If we have a fondness for the bar-room we grow in 
accordance with its possibilities, and become a child of the 
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bar-room. Should we become so engrossed in business affairs 
as to feel we have not the time to devote to the development 
of self or toward attaining that which will strengthen and 
uplift, we become a child of commercialism, and dead to the 
higher attributes of the soul. 

Maggie W. Scott read ‘‘ Little Ways of Bettering the 
World,’’ one of the productions given at the recent General 
Conference. 

‘* Nature and its Inspirations,’’ was the subject of a paper 
by Janette Reynolds. The thought was expressed that even 
the little violet tucked snugly away in some sheltered nook is 
found performing its duty in its unobtrusive way, inspiring 
the passers-by to a simplicity of thought and action. And 
with the development of each thought there is an opportunity 
for a truer appreciation of the Infinite, where the all-wise 
Father has in the world of nature implanted lessons for the 
uplift of humanity, helping us to realize that ‘‘the power 
which crowns effort with victory '’ is within us. Thus we look 
through nature up to nature’s God. L. LR Sen 


EDUCATIONAL. 

MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
THE Association of Friends’ Schools at its meeting on Third 
month 21st, appointed a committee to take up the subject of a 
curriculum or program of studies for Friends’ schools. This 
committee consisted of representatives of all the schools of 
Friends within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Thirty-four institutions were invited to be represented, 
including Swarthmore College, George School, Boys’ Central 
School, Girls’ Central School, and thirty monthly meeting 
schools. The meeting of this committee assembled in the 
Central School Building at Race and Fifteenth streets, 
Philadelphia, on Fourth month 4th, at 1 o'clock. The schools 
were well represented and the interest in the subject very 
marked. 

A general discussion concerning the advisability of some 
centralization of work was engaged in by the committee, it 
being advocated by Dr. B. F. Battin, of Swarthmore College ; 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School ; J. Eugene Baker, of 
Friends’ Central School ; Louis B. Ambler, Chairman of the 
Committee ; Anna W. Speakman, Friends’ Central School ; 
Ellen D. Lewis,of Buckingham ; Achsah Grier, of Woodstown, 
and some others. The question of existing differences in the 
courses in the larger schools was next taken up, and many 
points of difference were found, but none so serious as to 
make a single system seem impossible. 

The meeting finally ordered the appointment of seven 
sub-committees, each to take up a certain phase of school work 
and report to the central body. The sub-committees will 
meet at Io a. m. on Fourth month 18th; a committee on 
general program will meet at 12 m. onthe same day, and 
the general committee will meet at 2 p. m., also on the same 
day. Inthis meeting of the general committee all teachers 
in Friends’ schools are invited to be present as well as all 
members of committees having charge of any of our educational 
work. 

The great possible importance of the work undertaken by 
the committee and its far-reaching effects make desirable as 
full a representation as possible of all who are engaged in 
educational work in the Society. It is the hope of the 
committee not only to be able to arrange a good system of 
work suitable for our schools but to devise means for making 
this system effective, and for its continuance and constant 
revision and improvement. 

The sub-committees to take up the various divisions of 
school work are as follows: Mathematics, W. Elmer Barrett, 
Bertha T. Broomell, Margaret Eves; Znglish, John L. 
Carver, James S. Hiatt, Carrie B. Way ; Science, E. Clarkson 
Wilson, George M. Downing, Rachel P. Leys, Dr. Spencer 
Trotter, Belle Van Sant; Modern Languages, Dr. B. F. 
Battin, Anna R. Richter, G. W. Thompson; Ancient 
Languages, Ferris W. Price, Mary Kirk, Florence E. May ; 
History and Geography, Dr. William I. Hull, Rachel S. 
Martin, Percy T. Rex; General Program, Joseph S. 
Walton, J. Eugene Baker, Louis B. Ambler, George H. Nutt, 
Herschel A. Norris, Anna W. Speakman, Abigail W. Jackson. 





PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE Junior Friends’ Association of Newtown, Pa., gave atea 
at the home of Evan T. Worthington on Fourth month 2d. 
Over fifty dollars was realized which is to be contributed to 
the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, Philadelphia, the work of 
which has very much interested the Association. 


Although such work is an innovation among Friends it 


met with the hearty co-operation of every one and created an 
interest among the young people far qutreaching that done 
by the usual literary meetings of the Associations, inasmuch 
as it gave them a stimulus toward the realization that there is 
actual work for them to do in aiding the poor and unfortunate 


in this world. M. C. W. 


Jane Rushmore has resigned the principalship of Martin 
Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., which she has held for three 
years, and will take up other work. J. Hibberd Taylor, of 
West Chester, Pa., has been appointed her successor. Heis 
a graduate of the George School, was a teacher in the Paoli 
Grammar School for three years, and is in this year’s senior 
class at Swarthmore College. 


T. L. Wall, of Grampian, Pa., writes: Our Philanthropic 
Labor Committee in connection with Centre Committee, 
would like very much to get a speaker to lecture at Grampian 
and Unionville on one or more of the Philanthropic Labor 
subjects in the near future. We would like to be put in com- 
munication with such a speaker. I very much appreciate 
the editorial in the last INTELLIGENCER on ‘‘ The Inefficiency 
of Christians."’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THOSE engaged in the work of prison reform will welcome a 
thoughtful pamphlet on ‘‘ Prison Industries," by Edward 
Grubb, M. A., published by the Howard Association, Lon- 
don, of which he is secretary. 

The conclusions reached by the writer are that labor 
imposed merely to increase the severity of the punishment 
hardens the criminal and does not produce the deterrent 
effect desired ; that the attempt to make prisons self-sustain- 
ing is short-sighted economy, and is often opposed by labor 
organizations; that the teaching of skilled trades is not 
practicable because of the cost of skilled teachers and the 
short sentences of many prisoners ; and that the chief object 
of prison labor should be ‘reformation and discipline of 
character, and the development of mental and physical 
powers.”’ 

The author cites the State Reformatory at Elmira, N. Y., 
and similar American institutions as an improvement upon 
English methods, and commends efforts now being made in 
England to secure a special system of remedial treatment for 
offenders between 16 and 21 years of age. 





Not many descriptive articles can throw so much light 
upon child-labor in the South as does a little story in 
Mc Clure’s Magazine for this month, called ‘‘ Who Was Her 
Keeper?’’ The central figure of the story is a seven-year- 
old girl, whose family leave a Georgia farm to live in a 
cotton mill district, having been promised ‘‘a good house to 
live in, painted white, with three rooms in it,’’ and, ‘‘ cash 
money every Saddy night.’ The point of the story is the 
effect on the child of long hours and nightwork within the 
noisy shadows of the clanking mill machinery. In the same 
number Ida M. Tarbell describes the defeat of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad by the Standard Oil Company. 





In this month’s North American Review ‘‘an American 
business man "’ answers in the affirmative the question, ‘‘ Is the 
Monroe Doctrine a Bar to Civilization ?’’ He contends that 
the attitude of the United States toward the South American 
Republics causes the people of those countries to show little 
consideration for the rights of foreigners who do business 
there. The magazine contains as a frontispiece a fine 


portrait of Henry James, the author of the serial story now 
appearing in its pages. 
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THE LILY OF THE RESURRECTION 


WHILE the lily dwells in earth, 

Walled about with crumbling mould, 
She the secret of her birth 

Guesses not, nor has been told. 


Hides the brown bulb in the ground, 
Knowing not she is a flower ; 
Knowing not she shall be crowned 
As a queen, with white-robed power. 


Though her whole life is one thrill 
Upward, unto skies unseen, 

In her husks she wraps her still, 
Wondering what her visions mean. 


Shivering, while the bursting scales 
Leave her heart bare, with a sigh 

She her unclad state bewails, 
Whispering to herself, ‘« I die.’’ 


Die? Then may she welcome death, 
Leaving darkness underground, 
Breathing out her sweet, free breath 
Into the new heavens around. 


Die ? She bathes in ether warm : 
Beautiful without, within, 

See at last the imprisoned form 
All its fair proportions win ! 


Life it means, this impulse high 
Which through every rootlet stirs : 
Lo! the sunshine and the sky 
She was made for, now are hers! 


Soul, thou too art set in earth, 
Heavenward through the dark to grow: 
Dreamest thou of thy royal birth ? 
Climb ! and thou shalt surely know. 


Shuddering Doubt to Nature cries, — 
Nature, though she smiles, is dumb, — 
‘« How then can the dead arise? 
With what body do they come?”’ 


Lo, the unfolding mystery ! 
We shall bloom, some wondrous hour, 
As the lily blooms, when she 
Dies a bulb, to live a flower! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


DARLINGS of the forest ! 
Blossoming alone 

When Earth's grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone— 


Ere the last snow-drift melts, your tender buds have blown. 


Tinged with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 
Or more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


There the wild wood-robin 
Hymns your solitude, 

And the rain comes sobbing 
Through the budding wood, 


While the low south wind sighs, but dare not be more rude. 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew ; 
Starlight unimpassioned ; 
Dawn's most tender hue ; 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you? 


Fairest and most lonely, 
From the world apart, 
Made for beauty only, 
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Veiled from Nature's heart, 
With such unconscious grace as makes the dream of Art! 


Were not mortal sorrow 
An immortal shade, 
Then would I to-morrow 
Such a flower be made, 
And live in the dear woods where my dost childhood played. 
—A. W. 4, in Tribune. 


HOW WE FIGHT DISEASE. 
Carl Snyder, in Harper's Magazine. 

RATHER more than a century ago, a very young 
physician thought to test a very old folk remedy against 
the greatest scourge of that day—smallpox. His 
method, slightly elaborated, has served to banish that 
disease from cleanly lands. But it was merely a 
chance success won in the dark; to use a large word, 
a purely empirical discovery. No one had the slight- 
est idea how the vaccine worked, for no one, up to 
thirty or forty years ago, had so much as a suspicion 
as to the nature or cause of disease. Jenner’s discov- 
ery was not the forerunner of a host of others; it 
opened no new line of inquiry. The physicians of his 
time, and after, were far more interested in the fancies 
of Hahnemann than in a patient, scientific investigation 
of these new and amazingly fertile results. 

It was left for a French chemist, Louis Pasteur, 
who, knowing nothing of medicine or the stock-in-trade 
absurdities taught in its name, could come fresh to the 
subject, to reveal that disease is essentially a fermenta- 
tion—due, like the fermenting of yeast, to the presence 
of aminutefungus. Following the customary method 
of preparing the smallpox vaccine, Pasteur and his aids 
found that by deliberately cultivating his microbes 
through a succession of young animals, he was able 
so to attenuate the poison they secrete as to make it 
relatively harmless. Nevertheless, as in the case of 
vaccination, the fungus thus modified was able, by in- 
ducing a mild form of the disease, to confer immunity 
\zainst a more virulent attack. His dramatic cures of 
te dreaded hydrophobia instantly gave his ideas a 
world-wide vogue, and in scarce any land of the earth 
were there lacking eager spirits to follow out and ex- 
plore the paths thus so brilliantly opened up. 

A little later came the discovery, at the hands of 
two of Pasteur's disciples, that the serum of inoculated 
animals—the colorless fluid of the blood after the red 
corpuscles which it contains have been strained out— 
contains an anti-poison, or, as it has come to be known, 
an antitoxin, which, injected into an animal, confers 
immunity in the same manner as inoculation itself. 
This was the beginning of ‘‘ the new medicine,”’ of the 
so-called ‘‘sero-therapy.’’ If the new methods have 
not yet realized all that was hoped from them, it may 
still be noted that a single one of the new serums, the 
preparation of the diphtheria antitoxin, has already 
saved thousands of little lives, and that horrible fate 
of death from hydrophobia is now almost unknown. 
Anti-poisons for many of the serpent venoms are known 
so that the other day, when Dr. Chalmette of Lille, 
who has made this latter field so much his own, was 
bitten in the careless handling of a deadly adder, he 
had merely to step across the room and inject into his 
arm the serum of his own preparation. Without the 
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latter, in a few moments he would have been dead ; 
with it the crisis was soon past, and within an hour he 
was back at work. ‘Astonishing,’ murmured France ; 
and so it was. 












An American Opening in Siberia. 
A HUNDRED American citizens are to be sent to Siberia to work 
in the mines. As every well-informed reader of Russophobe 
melodrama knows, this is one of the most appalling fates that 
can overtake the most miserable sons of men—in novels. 
Yet, not only are the hundred American citizens ready to go, 


but the sole difficulty at present is to choose from more than 
a thousand applicants only the very best men. The scheme 
is this : Russia has, in Siberia, a country of great and varied 
resources and some six million square miles in extent, the 
population being about one person to the square mile—by far 
the smallest in the world for a habitable tract of like area. 
Russia herself is busy with the southern frontier of the Siberian 
territory, and the relations of that frontier to Mongolia, China, 
and Manchuria, a large part of which, probably three million 
square miles in all, is destined to come under Russian rule. 
Hence she has no spare energies to devote to the development 
of remote parts of Siberia, however rich or promising these 
may be. 

Siberia resembles the northern regions of our own continent, 
and the northeastern peninsula of Chukch, which runs up to 
Bering Strait, and at one point comes within forty miles of 
American territory, is in climate and character not unlike our 
own Alaska. This suggests the gold of the Klondike, and it 
is well known that Siberia is rich in gold deposits of much the 
same nature as those along the Yukon River andits tributaries ; 
and this is especially true of the Chukch peninsula, which 
runs up to Bering Strait and the western point of Alaska. 
Not being able to develop her resources there, for the reasons 
we have given, Russia has turned to the United States, 
confident of finding here the help she needs, and recognizing 
our national gift as pioneers and settlers of new lands. She 
is willing to open an immense area of about two hundred 
thousand square miles—or twice the area of the Philippine 
Islands—to American miners, whose claims will become their 
absolute property in perpetuity, subject to a small land tax. 
In order to carry this scheme into operation, a company of 
transport and settlement has been formed, which will be paid 
by a royalty on all discoveries of gold, but the rights of which 
are only temporary, lapsing to the Russian government after 
twenty-five years. This precedent is likely to be greatly 
extended, to the benefit of all concerned.—[Harper’s 
Weekly. | 
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Father and Daughter. 
THERE are two things that can be done by a father for his 
daughter, and that, if they were always done, would, in the 
course of a single generation, make our womankind approach 
a level which they have never yet reached. The first is to 


the second is to keep it unimpaired and to perpetuate it. 

If he be his daughter's friend and chosen companion, 
sharing all her little confidences, and imparting to her much 
of what he knows, with the intuition of a woman and the 
breadth and sanity of a man, the girl will grow up with a 
mind unlike the minds of many women in whom femininity 
verges upon fatuity. From close association with a father, 
the young girl quite unconsciously acquires something of the 
largeness of the man’s nature and loses something of the 
pettiness and narrowness of the woman's. His tolerant, 
genial spirit will moderate her tense emotionalism. His 
sense of humor will rid her of sentimentalism and imbue her 
with a sense of true proportion. His fun, his good comrade- 
ship, his affection, and his knowledge of life will help to send 
her forth into the world strengthened and developed as no 


her. 


The love of a father for his daughter is, I think, the very 













































gain the confidence of his daughter in her earlier years, and 


purely feminine influence could strengthen and develop 
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purest love that earth can know, the love that comes the 
nearest to what we all imagine the divine love to be. The 
love of a father for his son is intense and overmastering ; yet 
there is a touch of personal pride, of almost conscious 
egotism, in it which renders it not wholly selfless and serene. 
But the love of a father for the girl child who has been born 
to him is more than any other love on earth in its purity, its 
unalterable constancy, its power of self-sacrifice, its profound 
delight and its infinite tenderness.—[Harry Thurston Peck, 
in Cosmopolitan. ] 























































CURRENT EVENTS. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT left Washington on the ist of the 
month, for his Western trip of nine weeks and three days, in 
a special train of six cars furnished by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He has made speeches at Harrisburg, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Yankton and many minor 
points. In these speeches he has presented his well-known 
views concerning the Monroe Doctrine, trusts, the tariff and 
kindred subjects. He has been received everywhere with 
great enthusiasm. He spent the Sabbath at Sioux Falls, 
where he went to church morning and evening, and addressed 
4,000 school children at 8.20 the next morning. 

On the 3d instant a battle was reported in Albania between 
the Bulgarians who are opposed to reform and the Turkish 
troops, in which 1,000 men were killed and wounded. Later 
the victorious 1 urkish troops were surrounded by men from 
twelve villages and the whole district of Okhrida was prac- 
tically in a state of insurrection. Acccrding to a dispatch 
from Constantinople, dated the 6th instant, the British, 
Russian and Austrian ambassadors have had audiences of 
the Sultan, on whom they impressed the necessity cf suppress- 
ing the Albanian agitation; the Sultan replied that in the 
event of the failure of the pacificatory mission which he had 
dispatched to Albania he would take measures for the military 
occupation of the disturbed region. : 

THE Juvenile Court bills that have been enacted by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania and signed by the Governor 
provide that a Judge of the Courts of Quarter Sessions shall 
be assigned to hold a separate court to dispose of charges 
against children under 16 years of age, and that probation 
officers shall be appointed by the Court. After hearing a 
case, the Judge of a Juvenile Court may commit a child to 
the care of its parents, subject to the supervision of a proba- 
tion officer, or to some suitable institution, or to the care of 
some reputable citizen, or to a training or industrial school, or 
to some association willing to receive it. The court in 
making orders for the commitment of children, shall place 
them, as far as possible, in the care and custody of persons 


or associations having the same religious belief as the parents 
of the child. 






























































THERE is a good deal of dissatisfaction in the anthracite 
mining region because miners and operators place different 
interpretations upon certain features of the Commission's 
award. The men object to working nine hours on Severth- 
days, insisting upon their accustomed half-holiday, and refuse 
to work ten hours on other days for extra pay, being suspi- 
cious that the operators desire to get a large stock on hand in 
anticipation of future trouble. John Mitchell has been 
summoned to Wilkes-Barre and will go as soon as he can get 
away from Indianapolis. : 























THE water of the Mississippi river has been very high for 
some time and there have been breaks in the levees at various 
places, causing the inundation of large tracts of land. As 
soon as breaks are reported car loads of materials for repairs 
are run to the place and cribs are built and filled in with sacks 
of earth. In this way serious floods have thus 
prevented. 
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HENRI WHITE, Secretary of the United States Embassy 
to England, has been elected a member of the Athenzum 
Club, because of his successful efforts during twenty years of 
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diplomatic work in London to draw closer the bonds uniting 
the two great English-speaking nations. The honor comes 
more particularly in reference to the recent Venezuelan nego- 
tiation, throughout which, owing to Ambassador Choate's 
absence on a holiday trip in Egypt and the Levant, he con- 
trolled the Embassy, and, by his tact, ability and good feeling, 
materially contributed toward the conclusion of a satisfactory 
arrangement. 


NEWS NOTES. 
A SEVERE storm of wind and snow raged in the West and 
Northwest on the 3d instant. 


Tue cold weather the first of the week did great damage 
to fruit blossoms and early strawberries in many localities. 


PRESIDENT D1Az, in his annual message to the Mexican 
Congress, gracefully accepted The Hague award concerning 
the ‘‘ Pious Fund.’’ 


THE Senate of Pennsylvania has passed the bill making 
$35 a month the minimum salary for teachers, and it now 
awaits the Governor's signature. 


On motion of Representative Cooper, of Delaware County, 
the clause legalizing gambling was stricken from the Phillips’ 
Racing bill, by the Pennsylvania Assembly. 


THE Soldiers’ Home Board, of which General Miles is the 
head, has decided to erect several new buildings, at a cost of 
$1,000,000, at the Soldiers’ Home in Washington. 


THE Mine Workers’ Union has repudiated the strike of the 
drivers of the Monongahela River Coal Company and ordered 
them to return to work, or have their places filled by others. 


THE Navy Department has issued orders for an immediate 
and material increase in the United States naval representation 
in the Orient, and some of the most powerful war vessels will 
proceed to Chinese waters. 


Tue War Department has given out word that the report 
of General Miles, commander of the army in the United 








INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


4TH Mo. \ 
Meeting, at Fifteenth and Race Sts. 


4TH Mo. 12.—WHITE PLaINs, N. Y., 
indulged meeting, under care of New 
York Monthly Meeting, at 78 Fisher 
Ave., White Plains, at 11 o'clock. 


attend. 


4TH Mo. 12.—A CIRCULAR MEETING 
under the care of a committee of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting at West Grove, 
Pa., at 3 o'clock. 


4TH Mo. 12.—FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
New York and Brooklyn, in Brooklyn. 


4TH Mo. 12.—SOLEBURY FRIENDS’ Asso- 
ciation at Solebury Meeting-house, 
10.45 a.m. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Henry W. Wilbur, of New 


York. 

4TH Mo. 13.—CENTENNIAL ANNIVER- Frank Ball. 
sary, Dunning’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Fishertown, Pa. Friends ex- 


pecting to attend should arrive the 
Seventh-day preceding, and should 
write to E. Howard Blackburn, Bedford, 
Pa., so that arrangements may be made 
for meeting them. 


Russell Smith. 


Meeting, 


4TH. Mo. 13.—PHILADELPHIA YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, in auditorium, 
Y. F. A. Building, at 8 p. m. 





=ND:# OF EVENTS OF | 4TH Mo. 17.—Juxior Younc FRIENDS 
een | of West Philadelphia at Dr. Thatcher's, 
| 3500 Hamilton Street. 


| 
‘ENING Mo. 18.—ConcorRD  FIRST-DAY 
2.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING | 4TH = . _ FIRS! . 
. | School Union will be held in Friends 
Meeting-house, Chester, Pa., at 1oa.m. 
All interested are cordially invited to 


| 4TH Mo. 18.— ABINGTON First-Day 
School Union, at Abington Friends’ 
Meeting-house at 10.30 a.m. and 2 
p.m. Subject for discussion : ‘‘ Should | 
Friends encourage foot-ball and other 
athletic sports as they are now practised 
in our schools and colleges?’’ All 
Friends interested in First-day School 
work are cordially invited. 


4TH Mo. 18.—THE WESTERN First-Day | 
School Union in Kennett Square Meet- | 
ing-house, at 10a.m. All interested ' 
are cordially invited. 


4TH Mo. 18.—QuAKERTOWN, Pa., YOUNG | 
Friends’ Association, at the home of | 


4TH Mo. 18.—GIRARD AVENUE FRIENDS’ | 
Association, 8 p.m. 


4TH MO, 19.—HAVERFORD, PA., FRIENDS’ 
attended by 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 


4TH Mo. 15.—PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY 
Meeting of Friends, at 15th and Race 
Sts., at 7.30 p. m. 





States, concerning his tour of inspection in the Philippines, is 
not to be made public. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has selected Wayne MacVeagh, 
of Pennsylvania, to represent the United States in the question 
of preferential treatment as between allied and non-allied 
Powers having claims against Venezuela. 


ACCORDING to recent dispatches British consols bearing 
234 per cent. interest were selling at about go; French rentes, 
paying 3 per cent., for a fraction below 100; while United 
States 2 per cent. bonds were bringing 107 and 108. 


THE Interstate Medical Association for the manufacture 
and sale of drugs was formed at Battle Creek, Michigan, on 
the 4th, with a capital of $10,000,000. The company is 
composed entirely of physicians and druggists from almost 
every State. 


THE Thaddeus Stevens Memorial Association was organized 
at Lancaster, on the 4th, for the purpose of founding an 
industrial school in or near Lancaster as a memorial to 
Stevens. John H. Landis, Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Mint, was elected President. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the amount of $6,649 have been 
received by E. W. Clark, of the Bullitt Building, toward the 
$35,000 needed for the building of the Berean Manual 
Training and Industrial School, of which Rev. Matthew 
Anderson is principal. 


A VERMONT jury has rendered a verdict against a labor 
union for $2,500 in favor of a manufacturing company, which 
claimed damages for the intimidation of non-union men and 
for preventing them from filling the positions vacated by 
strikers. The case will be appealed to a higher court. 


A DISPATCH from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., says that the 
Anthracite Strike Commission award with reference to the 
mining engineers went into effect on the 5th. The new order 
gives the engineers a holiday on the Sabbath, which|was 
observed throughout the region for the first time in the history 
of mining coal. 


4TH Mo. 16.—GREEN STREET MONTHLY 
Meeting of Friends, at 4th and Green 
Sts., Philadelphia, at 3 p. m. 


4TH Mo. 19.—A Conference under the 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor will 
be held in the Meeting-house at Willis- 
town, Pa., at 2.30 p. m. 
(Concluded on page iii.) 








THE OLD RELIABLE 


Address by J. 


Philadelphia 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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FRIENDS’ PR. ili 


4rH Mo. 19.—FISHERTOWN, Pa., Yous | It is desirable that friends extend the 





Friends’ Association at the home of. invitation to all persons interested in GLUTE For 

Robert McCoy. | our meetings. DYSPEPSIA. 
47H Mo. 17.—WasutncTon, D.C., Younc 4TH Mo. 25-6-7.— NEBRASKA Hatr- SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 

Friends’ Association at the home of | Year's Meeting will be held in G. A. R.| K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


E. Clifton Thomas. | hall. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
| Seventh-day, 2 p. m. For 
4rH Mo. 24.—THE First-Day SCHOOL | Meeting for worship First-day, 11 a.m. 
Organization ef Philadelphia Quarterly | Young People’s Meeting, 3 p. m. 
Meeting will hold its Spring Meeting at ; Second-day meeting 10 a. m. 
Girard Avenue Meeting-house at 8 p.m. | Friends desiring any further informa- 
| tion please communicate with Catharine 
| A. Burgess, Normal, Nebraska. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


Seasonable Black Silks 


=> +. 7 oT > = ~ . . . . 
4TH Mo. 19.—A MEETING OF THE PHIL Close investigation has convinced us 


anthropic Conference of the Western 
Quarter, at New Garden, Pa., at 2.30 


4TH Mo. 28.—A REUNION OF THE OrFi- | that the best values in Black Silks offered 


p.m. Benjamin F. Battin will address 
the meeting on ‘‘Arbitration in Business 
Life." Meeting of the Committee at 
1.30. 


cers, Teachers, and Pupils who are, or 
have been connected with Fairhill First- 
day School, will be held at 8 o'clock, in 
the Fairhill Meeting-house, German- 


in Philadelphia are to be found right here; 


not only the finest assortment in the 


I wanted weaves and widths, but a distinct 
town Avenue and Cambria Street, 


t 
| 
4rH Mo. 19.—A CONFERENCE AT ABING-| Philadelphia. 
ton Meeting-house at 3 p. m., under 
care of Abington Quarter’s Philan- 
thropic Committee. Matthew Anderson, 
President of Berean Manual Training 
School, Phila., will speak on ‘‘ The 
Negro Problem in the North."’ A good ; 
attendance is desired. 


money-saving in nearly all worthy grades. 


DATE NoT GIVEN.—The next Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committee 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Willistown, to be addressed by 
Joseph S. Walton. 

Persons desiring to attend will be met 
at Edgemont on the Chester and West 
Chester trolley, if notice is given to 
Mordecai T. Bartram, White Horse, Pa. 


Black Taffetas 


Always in demand for they can be applied to 





so many different uses. We have three thou- 
sand yards of a very good quality for making 
skirts and linings; a regular 68c 
special at 55c a yard. 
include the following : 
20-inch, 75c grade—now 68c 
21-inch, 85c grade—now 75c 
23-inch, $1.00 grade—now 85c 
27-inch, $1.00 grade — now 85c 
36-inch, $1.25 grade—now $1.00 
36-inch, $1.35 grade—now $1.05 
36-inch, $1.50 grade—now $1.35 
44-inch, $2.00 grade—now $1.50 


value— 
’ Other extra values 
4TH Mo. 19.—OxFoRD, PA., HENRY W. | 
Wilbur will address a meeting under | 
the care of Philanthropic Committee in | 
meeting-house at 2 p. m., on the subject | 
‘‘Is the World growing Worse ?"’ 


THE PHILADELPHIA YOUNG FRIENDS’ 

| Association has a number of bound copies 

|of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER which it 

4TH Mo. 19.—RISING SuN, Mp., HENRY would be glad to give to anyone desiring 
W. Wilbur will address a meeting under | them. For further particulars address 
the care of Philanthropic Committee in ) EvizA H. WorRELL, 140 N. 15th St., 
the Town Hall at 7.30 p. m. Phila. 


‘MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


Black Peau de Soie 


Our showing includes the most desirable of 


4TH Mo. 21.—ADDRESS BY JOHN J. Cor- 
nell, Race Street Meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, on the subject ‘‘ What are the 


the imported and domestic weaves—qualities 
advantages of becoming and being a 

























that we guarantee, no matter how low the 
Friend?’’ The meeting is held under 142 South 1lith Street price : 
the care of Committee on Member- I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 20 inches wide—75c and 85c 
ship of Race Street Monthly Meeting. | BERTOLETT. 21 inches wide—$1.00 to $1.50 
— ~~ 24 inches wide—$1.25 a yard 
27 inches wide—$1.50 a yard 
36 inches wide—$1.35 a yard 
~ rie p > 36 inches wide—$1.50 a yard 
Conservative Investment y 
WELL SECURED Black India Mousseline 
* A soft and beautiful weave for spring and 
Approximate Dividends 10 per cent. or over pemmier geens, To its ether goed qualities 
must be added the fact that water will not 
spot it. There need be no fear of summer 
One of the oldest manufacturing concerns in Philadelphia Te ate 


24 inches wide, 85c a yard 
27 inches wide, $1, $1.25, and $1.50 a yd. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(managed and controlled by Friends), with a firmly estab- 
lished and profitable business, will, in order to meet the 
largely increased demand for their product (consisting of 


i eR IE A A A Rat RI Ee 


staple goods, protected by valuable patents), accept sub- 
scriptions for a limited amount of their Treasury Stock 
at par, in blocks of $500 or duplicates thereof. 
Certificates of deposit of a Philadelphia trust company, payable 
in 20 years with a surrender value of 70 per cent. in 10 


and all 


House Furnishing Goods 


J. FRANKLIN [ILLER, 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


years, will be issued to an equal amount as security for the 


payment of specified dividends. For particulars address 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Post Office Box 3404, Station O, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST - COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, 


Georcs Foster Wuite, President, Treasurer 


$125,000.00. 


and Trust Officer 

MorGan BuntTInG, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


W. Lane Ver_enpen 
Secretary: 


Vice-President ; 
Lewis Lawrence Smith, Solicitor. 
Wiils prepared and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executo: 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank wii! receive deposits for this compan) 


Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President 





United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, 


; : $1,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


500,000 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. | 


HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 

FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary 

T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D., Medical Director. 

DIRECTORS: 
William H. Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J w. He ampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I. Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 

Joel Cook. 


WALL PAPER oft 
Attractive Styles 


William M. Coates, 
Caleb J. Milne, 
V.C. Sweatman, 
Charles Porter, 
Robert Dornan, 
John G. Carruth, 
William Bault, 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


| Merchants’ Trust Company, 


| SURPLU 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Exsgcutror, Apmintistrator, Trustee, Acts as Trustee or CorrorRaTION MorTGAGES. 


ASSIGNEB, AND RECBIVER. ; DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. Rec 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND Corporation REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
Accounts. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Raat Estate. 
. , 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. BE, 'B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the aa» 
Surplus belenging to Insurance Ae. . 
Assets of the Company, 


$ 4,457,613.08 
6,317,764.17 
61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OPPICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
AsaS. Wimg,.... 
Joseph Ashbrook, 
J. Roberts Foulke, 
David G. Alsop, 
J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


Presidesit 

Vice-President 
Vice-President 

M anager of Insurance Dep't 
Trust Officer 

. . Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, gar V. Watson, 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, . Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, tobert M. Janney, 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. CO. 


Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


6-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPI Ly (paid in), . 


UN DIVIDED PROF! os... 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Interest allowed on IL posits. Titles to Real Estate 
| insured, and conveyam g done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved follateral. Surety entered for 
| Administrators and oth 4. The oe ay | also acts as 

Administrator, Guardiat. Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
| Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
| JOSEPH R. RHOADS. President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, bhete-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 

CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 





Assets, . . ° - $34,000,000 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 
Dividends. 


The Highest Grade of Life Insurance at the 

Lowest Cost. 
Company for 

‘Themselves. 


The Those who Think for 


Good Contracts to Good Agents. 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The leaning of Quakerism. 
William Graham. 64 pages 
‘The reading of which is 
Frienps’ INTSLLIGENCER. 


An address by John 


$o.10. By mail $0.12. 


a spiritual feast.’ 


Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of wulenes. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.12. 


The Doukhobors. By eet Elkinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Lilustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 
For HOUSEHOLD USE‘ 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
: to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
are trial and approval. Send 
Sy for Bookie. Agents wanted. 
5 ae Scientific Bread com. Co, 
oi (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr. 
S2n- 3 edie Sts. Phi siphia 


| Nicworas Brice, 


. Bovton Winrenny, 
arren G. Grirriru, 
Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Atrrep |. Puicuips, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Pavt, 
Epcar Dup.ey Farigs, 
Horace B. Prarson. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR. 


Savanneh by Sea. 


S. Davis Pace, 
oserpn R. Ruoaps, 
Jour F. Lewis, 
HomasS R. GILL, 
Cuas. S. HincHMan, 


Epwakp S. Sayrgs, 
Joun H. Craven. 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


VuevvwvvvvvVv EVE eee eee ery 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
Avour firm depends upon your 
Seife or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
> securing insurance in the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


SEVEN DAY 
TO SAVAN 


including all expenses. 
day April 14th. 


0. F. LUCAS, Agent, 
Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 


Leave Philadelphia Tues- 
Send for itinerary. 
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